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INTRODUCTION TO THE REPORT FROM THE AFRICA 
CONSULTATION 


This report is supposed to have two functions: 


The first is to secure that the participants at the African Lutheran Youth 
Consultation held in Limuru, Kenya, April 1992 receive the presentations they 
heard and dealt with in writing. We expect that participants at any LWF Youth 
Desk sponsored meeting bring back to their constituencies what they have expe- 
rienced and learnt, that’s in short the purpose of a consultation! A report like this 
is a tool for those who participated to work further on the issues and to work more 
in depth with the themes in their own youth groups and -organizations. 


The second function of the report is to secure that youth constituencies not 
represented at the consultation can receive some input, even if reading is a poor 
substitute for being present and actively involved in the discussions! We feel that 
the presentations, lectures and inputs were so fruitful that they should be shared 
- with all the churches in Africa as well as outside the continent. 


The report consists of two papers which served as basis for the presentations 
from two of the resource persons. In addition we have included presentations 
made by ecumenical participants, national reports, the recommendations from the 
consultation as well as notes from inputs where papers not were available. 


The staff at the LWF Youth Desk in Geneva presents this report with the wish that 
it may recall some of the many joyous moments for the participants and resource 
persons. And that those of you who were not present, while reading - try to 
imagine the sound of a choir of 30 voices and different tunes singing African 
choruses. 


". we'll walk hand in hand” 


Geneva, June 1992 


Siv Limstrand Birgitta Voltenauer 


WORDS OF WELCOME, 


| am glad that we are finally here! Up to the last moment there were unclarities 
with regard to participation from some of the churches - and we are still ready for 
surprises! Now we are happy to welcome each one of you to Limuru. 


We have been planning for this consultation for quite some time. Already a year 
ago it was clear that in 1992 the LWF Youth Desk would have a Youth 
Consultation for Africa in connection with the African Church Leaders Conference. 
We knew quite early that it would take place in Kenya, we knew approximately how 
many would be here, but we did not know a single name or face until we started 
receiving registrations in December last year. It is always exciting to prepare for 
events like this, we spend a lot of time figuring out the program, asking ourselves 
what would be useful, what are the crucial questions in Africa now, what other 
questions there are than whose asked four years ago in Bulawayo, Zimbabwe. In 
order to get the planning going, we sent out a questionnaire to our member 
churches in Africa nine months ago with copy to our youth contacts. We wanted 
you to tell us what the important issues are, realizing our limitations in Geneva. 
The program we have in front of us today, is a result of the answers we got from 
some of you and some member churches. Of course, we had to select some few 
out of all the themes, issues and suggestions we received. If we had to cover 
every aspect from mission, leadership, AIDS, Islam, premarital relations, de- 
mocracy, problems/relations with other religions or confessions, the influence of 
the fall of Communism in Eastern Europe on Africa, drugs, alcohol, etc., we would 
only get out of here by next year at the earliest! What we have tried to do is to 
combine some of the suggested themes, asking the respective resource person to 
have a broad and at the same time concrete approach to the issues. 


It is our hope that this consultation will bring us some steps ahead both with 
regard to dealing with the actual themes, but even more important is the coopera- 
tion in Africa on sub-regional level. These are two of the general objectives for all 
our consultations. Hopefully, we will be able to make plans of action for follow-up 
on the different themes, and it is also my vision that you will be able to recognize 
the expertise, knowledge, interest and experience you represent for each other 
when listening to and discussing with each other. If networks could be built on 
genuine needs and mutual understanding of what resources can be shared on a 
certain issue, that would spark off fruitful cooperation which could be meaningful 
also for local youth groups (or what in Geneva language is called the grass- 
roots..). 


We have a lot of work in front of us. However, being workers in the Kingdom of 
God was never promised to be a vacation. Many of us have prayed that this 
Consultation will be a blessing for the youth work and the communities. 


Your presence here is a sign that there are people willing to be involved in serving 
God and human beings today and in the future. You are important as youth 
leaders of today in your struggle to develop youth work where all aspects of life 
can be dealt with in an open, Christian atmosphere. But you are also important for 
the future of the church and the Christian faith in Africa. Many important questions 
are to be dealt with by the churches in the near future, some of the most crucial 
are religious conflicts, secularization, democratization and AIDS to mention only a 


few. The churches will need leadership, women and men, in the years to come 
who are able and willing to listen to the cries of the people, whether they have lost 
their traditional faith, are caught in violent conflicts based on religious differences 
or are suffering - or threatened - by AIDS. You belong to the generation who will 
democratize churches and societies, because you have access to democratic 
thinking, you have the possibility to learn from different models from e!l over the 
world. it is your task to continue developing the churches and societies in a spirit 
that puts the love of God and human beings higher than personal prestige and 
search for power. It is a sad fact that many churches are strongly affected by the 
worldly powers when it comes to exercising or nurturing personal power and 
influence - while the aspect of serving, because we are served - is far beyond 
sight... 


We are gathered here because we believe that this Consultation will make a 
difference in our lives, in the lives of young people in your churches and societies 
and for the future. We believe that listening to each others’ stories changes 
something, changes us. If we didn’t believe this, we would not have asked you to 
come. But it is up to you to make it become reality. You are the ones who have to 
carry the witness of reconciliation and hope back to where you live your daily lives. 
You are the ones who can create a living community while we are here and bring 
the spirit, the knowledge and the inspiration back. 


| wish you welcome in the name of Jesus Christ, the person who turned out to 
change history through his life, deeds, death and resurrection. Through him we 
are reconciled with all peoples, with God, with the whole creation, with our 
enemies as well as those we still do not know around this table. 


Welcome, sisters and brothers may the spint of reconciliation lead us to action - 
serving our communities and societies! 


THE AFRICAN YOUTH: A SEARCH FOR ROOTS 


A lecture on "Holistic Self-Reliance” by Dr. Ruth BESHA, University of Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania, Faculty of Arts and Social Science 


1. INTRODUCTION 


When | was preparing for this workshop | had a rather interesting conversation 
with my two teen-age daughters. They have the habit of telling me what was 
happening to their friends, and mostly it has to do with either drugs or preg- 
nancies, or bad performance in school. Invariably, they try to find excuses, or they 
call it explanation for that behavior. It is always accidental. So | decided to pin 
them down on this particular day, and | asked a direct question, what is the real 
cause of these problems? Most of their answers were the predictable ones, such 
as: parénts are too harsh, parents and grown ups like to blame the young people 
for everything, etc. In fact my elder daughter went as far as saying, grown ups 
only know how to blame, the young people can never do anything right! Of course, 
this conversation went on in the same manner until | asked another direct 
question: But surely, | said, the young people can talk about these problems to 
their parents or the grown ups around them. Then it was my younger daughter 
who surprised me by saying: But mum, in many of the families there is nobody to 
talk to. You come home and people (read "parents”) have put an X on their faces, 
so how do you start a conversation? Now | should hasten to add that this particu- 
lar child is very charming, and she is the family peace maker, and what she said 
was very significant although they both hastened to add, “but we are not talking 
about you mum!” | assured them that they certainly were talking about me as a 
representative of the adult world! Of course, the fact that we could sit around a 
joke about all this is because we have established a sort of friendship between us. 


But my daughter’s statement set me thinking about the broken communication 
lines between the adults and the young people, about the different expectations of 
the two groups, the lack of a common experience between them. The young 
people of today were born, or grew up during the post-colonial era as opposed to 
their parents who were already adults at the time of independence. Furthermore, 
the socialization processes of the parents were quite different from the socializa- 
tion patterns of the youth today. So the gap between them is real and disturbing. 


At the same time both groups share one common assumption, that they are living 
in a modern world, a world full of opportunities and undiscovered pleasures which 
are there for the taking. When this assumption conflicts with the stark reality, there 
is bound to be a psychological crisis. Today, Africa is the backyard continent of 
the world: most of the poverty, diseases, economic stagnation, and all the evils of 
humankind find the best expression in Africa. It is very difficult to create a sense 
of pride and belonging among the young people. There is no decent model to 
emulate. It is very easy for young people to conclude that things have always been 
like this in Africa. It is not easy for them to believe that this Continent was once the 
glorious jewel which attracted the envy of travelers and Jed to the scramble for its 
riches. How are they to understand that they are descendants of powerful empires 
and mighty kings? Their reference today is New York, London and Paris. And, can 
you blame them? | would like to argue that the youth, to a greater extent than the 
majority of their parents have been completely uprooted from their past, and so 
they are in that ambiguous position where they talk about a present which is not 
grounded in the past, and a future which cannot benefit from continuity. 


There is need, therefore, to try and recreate the missing link between our present 
and our past, so that out of that synthesis we can create a more viable future. To 
do this | will take only a few aspects of what we can term traditional structures, 
and contrast them with what is available today, in an attempt to explain some of 
the root causes of the present crisis. My aim in doing so is not to glorify the past, 
although here is enough justification for doing so, but to stress the point that 
somewhere along the line of Africa’s developmental path, there was a halt, and 
the continent was forced to drift backwards. This halt came when Africa was 
opened up to foreign powers of domination which came with different patterns of 
social organizations, different religious experiences, and different economic pat- 
terns. Attendant upon this shift was the view that everything foreign was 
synonymous with development and civilization, and everything African equaled 
under development and backwardness. Thus our societies were termed primitive 
and everything that had hitherto sustained our existence was scorned and 
dismissed as trivial and a product of simple minds. Unfortunately, this thinking was 
So ingrained in the minds of the Africans, that well intentioned leaders of the post 
independence era subscribed to it, some consciously, but most of them uncon- 
sciously. Such was the power of the brain-washing that went on. 


In the next few pages we will survey a few of the traditional institutions which are 
of relevance to the youth, and during our discussion and practical sessions, we 
will deal with the question of their relevance to the present. 


2. THE FAMILY AND SOCIALIZATION 


The family in the African context was the backbone of the society. In most places, 
this unit consisted, first and foremost of mother, father, and their biological chil- 
dren, who shared, among other things, the same geographical living space. In 
addition to this nuclear family, other important members included, again in order 
of importance, the parents of mother and father, mother’s and father's brothers 
and sisters, and their children who were direct cousins to the children. This 
extended family was a source of strength for the emotional stability of the nuclear 
family because in cases of premature death of one or both parents, the children 
were assured of a regular life among their relations. 


What was more important within this family set up was that the children were very 
valued, for their own sake, and also as perpetrators of the family, the clan and the 
tribe. In this sense, the children had a sense of belonging, and were not outcasts. 
Abandoned children and street children were vocabulary items which had no 
equivalent expressions in many African languages. Children were considered as 
parents’ safeguard in old age, and as such they were very carefully tutored to 
assume their rightful places in the eventual adult world. 


The socialization processes started therefore, within the nuclear family with the 
mother as the first teacher, and later on the father and other adults. But at a 
higher level these processes were assumed by the society at large through the 
initiation ceremonies. The significant factor about these ceremonies was that they 
were the same for all the children of the tribe regardless of the position of the 
parents in the society. Boys and girls, although they went through different initia- 
tion ceremonies (necessarily) were similarly prepared for their future roles in life in 
an orderly manner. There was no hurry to grow quickly as everybody knew that 
their turn would come. Children were allowed to be children, and young, unmar- 
ried people were allowed to enjoy their youth to the full, with society being very 
sensitive to their emotional needs, apart from their economic and social needs. 


To illustrate this we will just take one example of the way morals and sexual 
behavior were handled in some of the societies, as this is one of the burning 
problems with the youth (even as they like talking about all the global concerns!). 
The questions of sexual promiscuity, premarital sex, teen-age pregnancies, and 
their attendant consequences, have eluded solutions at the present time. 


In many African societies (for example the Gikuyu, the Shambala, the Masai, etc.) 
there were age set traditions whereby young people of the same age went through 
the ceremonies together. In these ceremonies they were taught how to behave 
towards the opposite sex. The adults knew very well that these young people were 
reaching sexual maturity, and realized that whether they liked it or not, they were 
going to find ways of expressing their sexual desires and ways of fulfilling them. In 
other words there was no moral hypocrisy of turning a blind eye to these prob- 
lems. One of the ways some of these societies dealt with the issue of sexuality, 
was to allow as much contact as possible among the young people. There were 
thus bachelors’ huts and spinsters’ huts for the young initiates, where they could 
sit and talk. Many times they were taught simple sex plays which helped them to 
express their feelings to each other without actually indulging in sexual inter- 
course. Missionaries and other foreigners have many times interpreted this as 
sexual promiscuity, and those of us who went to mission schools remember all too 
well the punishments that we had to endure for as much as touching hands with a 
boy! Of course even in the African setting there were taboos which both young 
men and young women had to observe, failure to do so being punished by outright 
ostracization by the age mates and society. For example, in most societies, young 
women were expected to be virgins at marriage, and those who disregarded this 
had to bear the consequences. If two young people broke this taboo, then both of 
them were equally punished, and both families shared in this punishing. Thus 
incidences of “illegitimate children” were very few indeed. In fact young people 
had no need to break these taboos as their sexual behavior had sanctioned 
outlets, and they did not need to hide away in the bush, or steal away in order to 
love and fondle one another. 


The relationships that exist today between young people of the opposite sex can 
only be described as chaotic and many times traumatic. How much of this chaos 
and trauma can be explained by the introduction of western ideas of morality, 
based on a pseudo-religious model, is something we need to discuss. 


3. ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


The economies of the African society had space for everybody regardless of the 
mode of production that existed. The young people were naturally assured of a 
livelihood, as hunters, as herders, or as farmers. Each community had to make 
Sure that when it came to the time when the young people needed to be inde- 
pendent they had the economic means to live on their own and especially to start 
their own families and sustain them. Thus it was a duty of the adult members of 
the community to make sure that there was enough land for the expanding popu- 
lation, or enough cattle to go round. Nothing was left to chance. For example, if 
the head of a household or clan felt that there was insufficient land for the young 
people, a conscious decision was made to move somewhere else and found a 
new habitat. If a head of a household realized that there were not enough cattle to 
give to the young wedded couple, it was his duty to look for more, through 
purchase or exchange, or even raids into neighboring areas. Sometimes wars 
were fought to ensure the continued existence of a tribe. Of course, looking back, 


we can condemn some of the methods used by communities to maintain eco- 
nomic self sustenance. But cruder methods were used by the colonial powers to 
snatch land from the Africans. At least in the African contexts, apart from some 
few extreme cases, neighboring societies had mutual pacts and agreements to 
protect each other’s interests. Thus even in war, the defeated people had their 
own rights to exist and reproduce. Many times they were incorporated within the 
new tribe, and there was no vindication. 


The modern governments are supposed to be the equivalents of the clan heads. 
Unfortunately, most of them have no power to decide on the fate of their clans, 
because they are subject to the approval of the world powers situated in the 
Western capitals. So that if the IMF or the World Bank orders them to reduce their 
work force, they will do it. If these powers decide that the African is not entitled to 
proper health care, our governments introduce "cost sharing” in hospitals even 
when they know that the majority of the people cannot buy the medicines. If it is 
in the interest of private capital to give large tracts of land to profiteers from 
overseas, Our governments will just as easily forget that the population of their 
country is growing fast, and all the land will be needed to ensure the well-being of 
the people. Planning ahead is one of the items which has not yet found its way 
into our bureaucratic dictionary. In such a situation, and it is not exaggerated, it is 
difficult to see how the young people can think of a self-reliant future. What is 
annoying is that the issue is not whether or not this continent has enough re- 
Sources to meet all its people's requirements. That is beyond question. We do not 
even have to fight wars in Europe to get more land for our needs, maybe we have 
to fight economic wars with our own governments to make sure that the resources 
which are ours are made available for use by us, regardless of the consequences 
for international capital. Is this possible? If not, what is the way out for this 
generation of young people and the next ones to come? This also we need to 
discuss. 


4, EDUCATION 


In the traditional African setting, education was a preparation of the young people 
to fit into an adult world. Like the ceremonies in section 2 above, this education 
was the same for all the children and all the young people in the community. 
Furthermore, it was aimed at making the young people economically independent 
and efficient in the tasks they were expected to perform. There was no question of 
lack of employment, as the various jobs and economic undertakings that the 
people were expected to perform were available in the community. And these 
were by no means simplistic as the books written by foreigners would have us 
believe. The older members of the society had a lot of knowledge, acquired from 
their long experience, and they had learned from their predecessors. This ac- 
cumulated knowledge was constantly being modified to fit in with changing envi- 
ronments. For our elders know that the human being has to keep on developing. 
That is why they evolved better tools for working the fields, for hunting, for smelt- 
ing and molding metals. More importantly in whatever they did, they made sure 
that they were consonant with nature, with the environment. Today, we are sur- 
prised to find that so many ecological catastrophes are occurring. This is the 
inevitable result of human beings, in their greed for profit, called development in 
other words, having completely forgotten that their survival is intricately dependent 
on maintaining a balance with nature. 


We do not have to look far to prove that our elders’ knowledge and skills were 
based on well considered judgments. At the moment in many of our African 
countries, there are teams of researchers from Europe coming to study” tradi- 
tional methods of land conservation! 


The issue of African education processes in the traditional setting has been well 
covered in the literature especially in the post independence era, and for some 
time some of us thought that our governments, having realized the shortcomings 
of modern alienating educational systems, would spearhead, in actions, not in 
words only, the long awaited revolution in education. We need to ask why noble 
steps in this direction, like the Tanzanian experience, have not lasted. We need 
also to discuss, whether in the modern world, there is room for useful life oriented 
education, except for the privileged few. We have to remember that real well 
educated young people, conscientized about their historical roles will be a formi- 
dable challenge to those whose mandate is to ensure the well-being of their 
societies at the expense of other people. These young people might just try to 
reclaim what is rightfully theirs: a right to a meaningful existence in their own 
continent, and not beggars at the feet of self proclaimed landlords of the world. 


One of the ways in which the African youth is denied proper access to proper 
education and training is the question of communication. The education system is 
tailored in such a way that the majority of the young people cannot benefit from it. 
Thus the use of colonial cum world languages that our governments have opted 
for makes sure that only very few of our young people can make use of modern 
technology. For the majority, they will continue operating in their own limited 
languages which have no literature on technology and modern developments. Our 
schools still operate on these borrowed languages. In Some countries, there is an 
attempt to give some limited credibility to local languages but only at the lower 
levels, only to enable the participants to acquire the rudiments of writing and some 
reading. But in many cases, the educated minority decide the fate of the silent 
majority, and because the education system is so foreign anyway, this majority do 
not have the language to challenge it. In fact we can safely say that for many 
generations to come the majority of our people, our young people included, will 
remain illiterate in a double sense of the word. First, in terms of letter literacy in 
which case they cannot even pretend to be participants of modern technology, 
and so remain perpetually on the periphery of world affairs. Secondly, illiterate in 
the sense that even the knowledge which has sustained their ancestors and 
predecessors has been lost to them when they were, willingly or unwillingly, incor- 
porated in a world order which has completely ignored their existence. Can the 
youth today come up with an alternative? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1) Recall, as much as you can, what you know about the youth life of your 
parents and grandparents; 


- note the positive aspects of their youth 
- note the negative aspects 
- are there any aspects which would be of use today? 


2) As a youth leader, what are the most pressing problems that young people 
in your area face. List them on a priority basis. 


3) 


- How do you handle such problem 

- What is the societal attitude towards these problems? 

- What is the church’s (congregation’s) response to these youth 
problems? 

- If you were in a position of authority in your government or 
church, what would you do? 


Practical 


Choose one of the problems discussed in 2 and design a drama script, 
rehearse it and be prepared to present it to the whole group; 


- not more than 15 minutes presentation 
- present problem and suggest solution. 
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AUTONOMIE HOLISTIQUE - Dr. Ruth BESHA 


L’orateur a réparti son exposé en 5 grands aspects que nous résumons comme 
suit: 


L'autonomie holistique sur le plan de la famille 


La famille étant la base de toute société, la réelle autonomie et les bonnes 
relations d'autonomie doivent commencer dans les foyers. Malheureusement, 
nous constatons qu'en cette fin de 20ème Siècle, la majorité des familles n'ont 
pas de dialogue entre parents et enfants. 

Des relations de courtoisie fraternelle entre enfants n'ont pas lieu dans la famille 
et aucun membre ne s'approche de l’autre alors qu'ils appartiennent à la même 
famille. Ce genre de situation engendre une absence totale de communication 
entre les jeunes et les adultes. 


Une grande différence existe entre la socialisation de nos parents et celle des 
jeunes d'aujourd'hui ce qui nous mène à ce que l'orateur appele 


La crise Africaine 


Le Dr. Besha a d’abord trace un aperçu historique de l'Afrique qui était jadis un 
continent attirant beaucoup de personnes désireuses de découvrir sa nature et 
ses traditions. À l'heure actuelle, l'Afrique est déracinée. L'Afrique en général et 
la jeunesse en particulier souffrent d'une crise de déracinement due à l'arrivée de 
l'homme blanc sur sol africain. 


Toute connaissance du peuple africain quant à la nature, au spiritualisme ainsi 
qu'à la médecine traditionnelle ont été considérés par l'homme blanc en tant que 
sorcellerie et par conséquent péché. L'Afrique ayant perdu sa culture et sa tradi- 
tion, elle se voit maintenant d'importer celle de l'occident et notre jeunesse vit une 
situation d'ambiguité. Elle n’a pas encore trouvé la voie de son authenticité. 


Le troisième aspect abordé: 
La socialisation et la famille 


s’est référé a la vie et aux différentes structures vécues par nos ancêtres pour qui 
la famille était la colonne vertébrale de la société. L'éducation se donnait autour 
d'un feu le soir. Les jeunes garcons et filles étaient initiés à l'éthique et a la 
morale dans la société. Les enfants abandonnés, mendiants ou délinquants 
n’existaient pas dans les sociétés africaines. Actuellement, il y en a de toutes 
sortes. 


Le plan économique 


Jadis, tout Africain jouissait d'une autonomie totale car le village offrait a tout le 
monde une place pour construire sa maison, posséder son champs et son bétail. 
Le chômage n'avait pas sa raison d'être étant donné que tout habitant avait son 
rôle à jouer aux champs, à la pèche ou à la chasse. 


En raison de la politique des gouvernements africains tournés vers un système 
économique à l'Occidentale, nos pays connaissent de sérieux problèmes écono- 
miques et nos dirigeants ne savent plus maitriser leurs propres ressources 
locales. 
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Dr. Besha a conclu en soulignant le fait que l'éducation en Afrique commence dès 
la naissance et continue jusqu'à l'âge adulte et cela à tous les niveaux: social, 


culturel, économique et politique. 
ne pas essayer de chercher les 


Dr. Besha a conclu en appelant les jeunes à 
a trouver des solutions pratiques à 


responsables de cette situation, mais plutôt 
ces problèmes à travers nos discussions. 
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BEYOND DEMOCRATIZATION: 
TOWARD A MORE YOUTHFUL LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 


Lecture on “Leadership Development” by Dr. Ndirangu KIHARA, Kenyatta 
University, Nairobi, Kenya, assisted by Ms. Kaluhyi Joyce UMBIMA, Kenya 


INTRODUCTION 


Leadership should be interpreted as a relationship that exists between persons in 
a social setting or situation. As such, a person may be a leader in some situations 
but not necessarily in another (Stogdill: 1974). The reason for this, is that certain 
qualities are required for leadership over a particular group - e.g. women, children 
or youth activities. Therefore, an employee such a a departmental office 
messenger can be suitable for a church leadership role while their boss - the 
departmental head - is just a member with no leadership role in the same church. 


Influencing the action of others is the essence of leadership, and leaders must be 
people with a conviction for things that need to be done and have the ability to 
persuade others to join them in getting things done. That is an essential quality of 
leadership. 


Another essential quality of leadership, especially for the Christian church, is the 
servant/shepherd model of Jesus Christ - considering that followers are potential 
leaders who constantly need disciplining and developing. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS: (Social Psychology) 


There has been a great deal of social psychological research on leadership. Four 
of the findings seem worthy of consideration: 


1) Leadership is partly situational and partly intrinsic to the person. In other 
words, there are a few individuals who are accepted as leaders in all situ- 
ations, but there are many whose leadership may be accepted in a number of 
situations because of abilities that are relevant to the situation. 


2) In most groups there are two leadership roles: 


a) the task of a leaders who organizes the group for actions; 
b) the maintenance leader who through his/her empathy and good 
humor keeps the group in a state of emotional equilibrium. 


3) In task oriented groups the leader who is concerned with both the 
achievement of the group tasks and the well-being of the group members 
tends to be more effective than the one who is only task oriented or oriented 
only to the needs of group members. 


4) There is a greater commitment to the group task, greater attention, and 
greater self-reliance in the members of democratically led groups than of 
groups with autocratic or laissez-faire leaders. 


According to Fiediers (1964) early research, the leader who is detached enough to 
have preferences among workers is more effective than the one who prefers not to 
feel differentially towards subordinates. 
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His further work on the contingency model of leadership, however, suggests that 
the interpersonally oriented leaders, that is the leader who does not like to 
discriminate between workers, tend to be quite successful in raising group per- 
formance in task situations that are moderately favorable to him or even unfavor- 
able to him, the discriminating task-oriented leaders is likely to be needed to raise 
group performance. 


Fiedler considers a task situation as favorable to the leader if the leader is well 
liked by subordinates, if the group task is structured and group performance is 
quantifiable, and if the leader has considerable positional and expertise based 
authority. A task situation is considered to be unfavorable if the leader is disliked, 
if the group task is ambiguous and if the leader does not have much authority over 
subordinates. 


MOTIVATION FOR LEADERSHIP 


1) People desire interesting and challenging work because they realize them- 
selves in the job. According to this view, organization must be restructured to 
give workers more interesting work, freedom to exercise discretion and initia- 
tive and participation in the formulation and execution of policies affecting 
them. 


Otherwise they become unmotivated and produce negative reactions that 
may lead them to sabotage or open rebellion which is caused by apathy 
(Argyris: 1957). This view is based on Maslow's (1970) theory of hierarchy of 
needs in which we start by satisfying our immediate physiological requirement 
of food and rest, then move to high needs, culminating in self-realization. 


2) Another view is that peoples interest in work is central in their fives. 
Employment is instrumental and it provides the income with which other pur- 
suits outside the job and during leisure periods can be realized. 


Dubin (1974) finds nothing about the organization of productive work or the 
supervision of people while carrying it out that is so antithetical to human 
personal needs as to result in frustration and disappointment. 


It should be noted that even if a social institution is not central to a person’s 
interest it does sustain required behaviors of the persons involved. 


According to Strauss (1974) most people want both extrinsic and intrinsic rewards; 
due to individual differences, while some do not want to realize themselves on the 
job, others, like the lower income levels, are more concerned with extrinsic factors 
like low wages, job challenges, variety and autonomy. 


However, Herberzburg (1966) argued that improving extrinsic factors, like the 
above, may eliminate dissatisfaction but not provide satisfaction, which can only 
be brought by the intrinsic values capable of raising motivation and increasing 
production. 


The variability of human needs and wants has been recognized by Kaplan and 
Tausky (1977) who argued that there is evidence which indicate that most manual 
and lower level salaried employees derive satisfaction from their job and that 
economic rewards are important both to blue and white collar workers. 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS 


Virtually three types of leadership behaviors or styles have been identified: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Authoritarian - always defensive, fears others, distrusts, thrives on disinforma- 
tion or distorted information, uses strategies of persuasion, such as claiming 
outside attack; 


Democratic - always participatory, trusts others, have confidence, task 
oriented, perceives other human beings as responsible; 


Laissez-faire - individual activities allowed without interference or control. 


Likert (1961), citing evidence from research, indicated that managers in govern- 
ment are the most effective in achieving superior performance. While the manag- 
ers in business who achieved the highest productivity and best employee 
cooperation and management were those who built the subordinates into a cohe- 
sive, highly effective cooperative problem solving teams. 


Stoghill (1974) however, does not support any supervisory role. At least two 
supervisory-leadership ideal types are notable: 


1) 


2) 


those who seem to function more comfortably and naturally as highly directive 
leaders, thereby issues orders easily and are task-oriented; 


those who operate more comfortably in team work, thereby sharing many of 
their functions with their subordinates and are relation- oriented. Surgiovanni 
and Elliot (1975) have come up with what they call the leadership grid, with 
both a task (horizontal margin axis) and people (vertical margin axis) 
dimension: 
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Basically, the grid is defined by the extent to which a leaders seems to show 
concern for, focuses on, or seems oriented towards getting work done or accom- 
plishing tasks - task-oriented (TO); and the extent to which the leader seems to 
show concern form, focuses on, or seems oriented towards needs or feelings or 
people and his/her relationship with them - relation-oriented (RO). 


To find your location in the grid, based on the estimates you have made, simply 
find the point where lines drawn from each of the numbers you checked would 
intersect. For example, if you checked a 6 on the TO line and 7 on the RO line, 
your position on the grid would be indicated by the X which appears on the grid. 


Raddins’ (1970) 3-D Theory assumes that no one leadership style exists. He 
developed quadrants: 


1) Dedicated style - lower-right hand (TO high and RO low) emphasis on work 
and little overt concern for the relationship dimension; 


2) Related style - upper-left hand (TO low and RO high) emphasis on people 
and little overt concern for the task dimension; 


3) Integrated style - upper-right hand (TO high and RO high), characterized by 
combined approach to supervision, people, concerns, expressed through em- 
phasis on meaningful work and work concerns emphasized by bringing to- 
gether and stimulating committed groups of individuals; 


4) Separated style - lower-left hand (TO low and RO low) expressed very little 
concern for either dimensions. Leader removes him/herself from both tasks 
and people. 
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BASIC STYLE BEHAVIOR INDICATORS 





High Related Integrated 
| listen To interact 
accept To motivate 
trust integrate 
advice participate 
encourage innovate 
RO 
examine organize 
measure initiate 
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Further, Reddin (1970) 3-dimensional theory of leadership 
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Style 


Integrated 


Related 


Separated 


Dedicated 


settings: Inappropriate 


Compromisers 

poor decision makers 
allows pressures 

in situation to 
influence them 


Missionary 
interested in 
harmony 

lack in forceful 
leadership 


Deserters 
Uninvolved and 
passive 


Repressive autocrats 
no confidence in 
others. Unpleasant 
interested only 

in immediate job. 


Situational determinants 


& 





Appropriate 


Executive 
good motivators 


who set high standards 


prefer team 
approaches 


Developers 
of people 


Bureaucratic 
involved with 

people and tasks 
maintain control by 
procedures and rules 


Benevolent autocrats 
know what they want 
and know how to get 
it without causing 


resentment. 


Generally speaking we can assume that religious or church settings 


will only occasionally call for separate and dedicated styles, 


since in each of these cases the human dimension is neglected or 


given a low concern. Integrated and related styles are more 


favorable. 
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YOUTH AND LEADERSHIP 


Youth is a social factor rather than biological. Virtually by the end of the teen-age 
- between 18 and 19 years - everyone is physiologically an adult, having reached 
sexual maturity and the peak of physical and mental capacity. 


The idea of youth as a stage of life, therefore, follows both childhood which ends 
at 13 and adolescence, between 13 and 16 years of age. But it is prior to full-time 
participation in work roles (probably ages 16 to 21 or 25). In some general terms 
youth is defined as those between the ages of 15/16 to 35. As such, we can say 
that youth have always been there in history, but today a large proportion of our 
population is youth’ful’. 


However, there is no biological imperative to reinforce the idea that after puberty, 
young people should be categorized or segregated from adults by being pre- 
vented from assuming adult sexual, economic and political roles. 


In most African cultures or ethnic communities, children were mixed with adults 
immediately after reaching the age of around seven. They were taught the roles 
they had to assume by the period they entered into initiation ceremonies around 
puberty, which was a necessary transitional experience. 


The stage of separation was not independent of adults or the older generation, 
nor was it permanent, but an ongoing process of growth towards adulthood. 
Relations between generations where, therefore, characterized by equilibrium 
rather than conflict. 


The segregation and categorization of young people in a contemporary situation 
can be seen as a result of an increasingly complex, differentiated industrialized 
and bureaucratical culture. In the past decade, African societies have experienced 
a pattern of change that has threatened the stability of the cultural framework, 
which in the indigenous setting provided youth with a sense of purpose, meaning 
and confidence. 


The emergence of this sort of societal convulsion and the emergence of youth 
revolt or revolution, has created a situation in which young people distrust and 
even have contempt for organizations that are identified with the establishment. As 
a result young people have responded to the experience not as “youth” or 
“women”, but as people - workers, farmers or students. 


African societies have experiences extensive militant protests and rebellions but 
rarely if ever has such activity been carried on by those who define themselves as 
“youth” (even when many of those who have been active in such struggles have 
tended to be young). 


While most of the current political systems seem repressive, unjust and corrupt, 
with deep political and economic problems that generate resentment and wide 
discontent, collective youth’ful’ responses, also expected ones, seem turbulent 
and unpredictable. 


ALTERNATIVE YOUTHFUL LEADERSHIP 


As Africa gets deeper into the era of democratization, more accountable and 
transparent leadership will be required. Retrogressive, absolute and incoherent 
ideological politics backed by autocratic and authoritarian governance have 
created deeply entrenched problems, which they have complicated more by offer- 
ing only empty promises of solutions. As we move into the next century A.D. 2000 
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there is a feeling that no leadership that exists today can solve our historical crisis. 
During the next eight years into the next century - the 21st - the generation 
capable of making that transformation (fundamentally social and cultural) has 
already been produced - the youth’ful’ ones. As we have already witnessed in 
many countries, the process of change has been and will be painful, chaotic and 
even bioody. 


CONCLUSIVE REMARKS 


As agents of social change, youth beyond A.D. 2000, will be suited and developed 
for a leadership role that is more responsive to the aspirators and demand of the 
people - to be what the creator God intended them to be: free, creative, less 
materialistic and cooperative. 


The youth'ful’ culture that will be needed have to advocate a more open society, 
with new hopes, expectations, fulfillment and capable of humanizing technology. 
Therefore, the servant/shepherd model of leadership exemplified by Jesus Christ 
needs to be given special attention. While certain qualities are required for leader- 
ship over particular groups, the quality of love and compassion is applicable in all 
groups. The leadership model by Jesus, helps us to develop others through 
discipleship to become leaders. The followers of Jesus - disciples - became 
leaders to carry on His ministry (Yousseff 1986). 

This recognition of the potentiality of leadership in those who are being led or the 
followers, requires that we become flexible, sensitive to others and 
interdependent. 


The diversified ministry of the church offers situations in which nobody ought to be 
excluded from leadership based on the lack of certain personality traits, recog- 
nized by business or industrial standards as essential. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ON LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


Definitions: 

Who is a leaders 
Who is a manager 
Who is a supervisor 
Who is a pastor 


What type of leadership is needed: 


1) in society 
2) in church 


What kind of leaders are needed? 

What characteristics are needed? 

Difference between the situational and cultural context of leadership 

Leadership development among youth in particular and in the church in general 
Implications of the “shepherd” model (in the New Testament) to our situation 
What kind of leader do you think you are and what type would you like to be? 
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RELATIONS WITH ISLAM 


Since our resource person, Dr. Hans HAAFKENS (Project for Christian-Muslim 
Relations in Africa), gave his presentation orally, we found (on his suggestion) an 
article which can provide some background information on the growth of Islam in 
Africa and on Christian-Muslim relations. 


The article is taken from "Encounter of Religions in African Cultures” - Report and 
papers of a consultation sponsored by the Lutheran World Federation and the 
World Council of Churches, University of Malawi, September 1989 - and issued by 
the LWF Department for Theology and Studies. See Appendix 1 of this report. 
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FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 


Summary of presentation by Mr. LIKO, National Council of Churches in Africa 


Mr. Liko started by giving a general introduction into the history of Africa in 
general and its struggle for freedom and democracy in particular. Africans have 
been given a lot of names: native, primitive, backward and have had to learn about 
European history rather than about their own. Africa should emphasize their own 
languages rather than using English and should be encouraged to teach African 
languages in schools, colleges, etc. 


After independence of African countries, Africa is now going through the process 
of struggling for a second freedom and democracy. In this process Africans must 
be made aware of their mistakes and address themselves to their own situation. 
He also said that in struggling for democracy, it has to be an African democracy, 
economically, socially and politically. Imported democracy creates dependency, 
therefore Africans have to develop democracy from their own feelings and suffer- 
ings. 


In order to acquire democracy, African governments have to create space where 
they can express their views. A parliament, which is the supreme law making body 
of a country, should have members of integrity and positive vision. 
Parliamentarians should respect the people and be willing to work with the people 
and not only for the people. The composition of such a parliament depends on 
how much the voters know about their right to vote and how much they are 
motivated to vote. Therefore churches should educate people on why they should 
vote and what kind of people to vote for. 


The following is a quote from a Kenyan Daily Nation reader: 


"Now that democracy is knocking on the door with the introduction of multi- 
party politics, | feel that every citizen the age of 18 should make use of the 
fundamental right to vote for a leaders of his or her own choice. Remember 
that bad officials are elected by good citizens who do not vote. 


YOU HAVE EATEN ENOUGH, GET OUT! 
ITE MY TIME TO EAT! : 
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In Kenya there are many people who are still puzzled by the issue of multi-party 
politics. They are completely lost on how more than one party can participate in 
an election and how parliament can have members from different parties. They 
can still not believe that Kenya is no longer a single party state. 


Both the ignorance and disbelief about the political changes are understandable, 
because for the last 18 years, Kenya has experienced the politics of only one 
party, the KANU (Kenya National African Union). Having lived under a monolithic 
party system that emphasized that change is evil and undesirable, some Kenyans 
are still pessimistic about political stability and progress under a pluralistic politi- 
cal system. They need not fear. They should instead be inspired by the prospect 
that their fundamental rights and freedoms will be even better safeguarded under 
a multi-party political system. 


The National Council of Churches of Kenya has launched a Voter’s Handbook (a 
booklet which was distributed to participants during the meeting) in which it says, 
among many other things, that: 


“The agenda in the new era of multi-party politics then is that you as a voter can 
join any registered political party, can seek election under any registered party 
and can vote for any individual belonging to any party. 


The choice is yours between a good and bad party a good and bad candidate in 
any party. Just remember that the future of the country 

will be in that ballot that you shall cast. It will be your blessing 

our your curse." 
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YOUTH WORK IN AFRICA - GLOBAL RELATIONSHIP 
(AN EXPERIENCE) 


by Christopher SURE, Kenya 


With much pleasure | take this opportunity to share briefly with ycu who have 
come to this consultation. Not with a lot of theological background and expe- 
rience, not with the knowledge of a scholar on the subject as the title may sug- 
gest, but as a delegate to the Pre-Assembly Youth Conference in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, January 19-27, 1990, and to the Lutheran World Federation's Eighth 
Assembly, February 1990 in Curitiba, Brazil. 


Therefore, | want to bring a reflection on some issues and experiences of these 
meetings, some of which are matters of great concern and interest. 


| do hope that you agree with me when | say that the world FUTURE is very 
prominent in the minds of youth all over the world. In fact it dominates the daily life 
of every youth and it is true that if there was a full stop to mark the end of the 
activities that surround the lives of young people, the word future would be that 
mark, It tries to give a picture of an undefined status at an undefined time and 
Stage. Figuratively, | mean that it is unrealistic for a young teen-ager to seriously 
think of being the head of a country, whereas this is a possibility within his/her life 
span. On the contrary are the feelings of the aged or adults. For example, those 
who have risen in the political arena and those who are dwelling in top govern- 
ment posts, have every reason to think of and make strategies for the post | have 
already mentioned as an example. 


| have brought up this example because of the fact that the various themes of this 
consultation have their emphasis on the future. 


At the Pre-Assembly Youth Conference (PAYC) and the Eighth Assembly, it was 
notable that there were differences with regard to racial backgrounds, ideologies 
and cultures and yet the future in mind remained a common bond. The objectives 
for the future are only stages of development and not any achieved glory. Let me 
at this stage emphasize that the notable differences | have mentioned above have 
vast effects on the people. However, | want to try to share my experiences on the 
effects of differences at two main levels: 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Youth from this region appear to be totally unconcerned about their future and yet 
the reality is that they look at the future towards the direction of the setting sun. 
They are totally privileged. Their privilege is seen and even more felt. This advan- 
tage is exposed in various ways: 


1) The ability to attend in big numbers: 


To participate in an international meeting and be represented in big numbers 
from variouS groups and regions is a pride. | may mention that some 
countries had their representatives drawn from synod levels. This enabled 
them to have representatives involved in all the various themes of a confer- 
ence. This actually enabled them to come up with various ideas in their own 
regional group meetings. This is a big difference to those who have only one 
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2) 


3) 


representative for a country, who are also requested to make steps forward 
with the newly acquired ideas. | do not mean that this is not possible, but it 
takes such a long time to achieve that these insights and new ideas be 
imparted to others, especially at this time when the global thirst for change 
has come to a peak, unparalleled in history. 


The freedom contained in expression: 


With all my desire to know and learn of what takes place elsewhere, | was so 
surprised to see the magnitude of freedom expressed in regional group 
discussions at the PAYG. 


First, they understood and agreed very fast on the problems facing their 
regions and would quickly resolve on the strategic measures to counter their 
problems and carried this out without fear of any forceful suppression. | 
remember one morning, a resolution was passed at the plenary session that 
in the afternoon of the same day every participant should join in a demonstra- 
tion in solidarity with the mothers and grandmothers who lost their children, 
husbands and relatives during the uprising in Argentina, requiring an imme- 
diate government statement and compensation including settlement and sup- 
port. The demonstration was on the Plaza De Mayo where the president's 
Office is situated. The participant went, but believe me | did not go since | 
had the freedom to decide for myself what was appropriate for me to do. | 
hope you have all the information on how demonstrations have been an- 
swered in Kenya. You can inquire about a recent similar case of fasting 
mothers of political prisoners. | had every reason to fear. 


The ability to carry out their intentions as resolved: 


Those of you who receive the LWF Youth Letter, have perhaps realized that 
the publication of July 1991 contained a letter from the youth of the Nordic- 
Baltic region who participated in the Pre-Assembly Youth Gathering in 
Argentina 1990. They were able to meet a year later in Stockholm, Sweden, 
for evaluation. Let me quote the fourth paragraph of their letter: “We are only 
too much aware of the fact that we are privileged in many ways. In other 
regions, it is nearly impossible to call people to such an evaluation due to 
geographic, economic and other problems. Never the less we want to stress 
how important it has been for us and therefore recommend that other regions 
arrange similar evaluations where concrete actions can be discussed and 
planned, and if possible include others from national churches and 
organizations.” 


| think these are good examples to emulate just as much as we accept 
ourselves at all levels. 


DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


The few factors that | have summarized in the first situation almost seem contrary 
to the present level of developing countries. Specifically referring to our African 
group (during PAYC), the situation is both dangerous and pathetic. We had great 
difficulties in resolving matters and compromising ideas even on very common 
topical issues. It appeared as if someone was responsible for all these, yet none 
of us would be ready to shoulder the blame. | believe that this was as a result of 
unjust economic, social, political and cultural structures which are again quite 
different from one nation to another. 
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In this kind of structure, the youth are kept at bay. They are brought up in such a 
way that they do not understand themselves and their systems. The truth is that 
youth are struggling to survive within the unjust systems rather than trying to bring 
changes. It therefore makes it impossible for youth to combine forces for change 
because of differing ideas, motives and intentions. For African youth, the future is 
very delicate and must be approached very cautiously. Slip and drawn, survive 
and spring up in the brightness of the sunny day. 


The outside world seems not to understand Africa because the engineers and 
administrators of injustice convince themselves that the complications are a result 
of cultural diversity. If culture would be the root cause of our suffering, we shouid 
have no reason not to do away with it. However, let us make two attempts to 
describe culture and see how to justify the statement above. 


a) Culture should be understood as a living organism and as such it undergoes 
a process, dawn, development, decay and death (A. Sinha). 


b) Culture must be understood as something intrinsically linked to religion. 
Religion is the substance of culture and culture is a form of religion as in the 
African and Asian context (Paul Tillich). Therefore, there is no reason why 
Christians should continue to live in a corrupt society since Christianity con- 
demns corruption. 


There seems to be a growing awareness concerning bad conditions due to semi- 
nars and workshops, but the journey hardly begins in the direction of change. 
Take the example of university students in Kenya who go into the streets rioting, 
demanding fairness and justice in government. Soon they are employed in impor- 
tant posts in government and instead of continuing their vision and dream, they 
join in multiplying corruption. This is a clear example of the very easy condemna- 
tion of injustice verbally. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1) As the developed countries continue to develop, the African condition grows 
worse. The public hospitals were admirable and effective soon after inde- 
pendence, but as the years pass by, they no longer render the services for 
which they were intended. 


11) Every baby born in African has one of the following genes: 
1) Luck: can afford education and be able to bribe for employment; 


2) Opportunities: born in a family that matters. Relatives and parents have 
posts that offer a bright future to them: 


3) Unfortunate: they may learn through hardship. They have no choice and 
reason as they opt for any opportunity. They may survive if they manage 
to establish a god-father. 


lll) The youth of today are considered as an investment by our society. 
However, their suggestion for the improvement of their future is often looked 
upon with suspicion and considered revolutionary. This affects youth work as 
it creates fear and despair. 


IV) There is serious need for open talks with the donor agencies to discuss the 
African situation and how to improve it rather than the slashing of aid on very 
secondary themes that could be maneuvered for cosmetic change only. 
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ANSWER 


The church has the answer to the problems facing us and should only address 
itself to finding and facilitating solutions. 


The church has to stop finding favor with governments for its survival since it 
would be totally wrong to pay more attention to our worries than to the obedience 
to the word of God. The church must not be manipulated but must carry out the 
courage of her convictions. 


For in aS much as you have done this to the least of my brothers and sister, you 
have done it to me, Jesus says. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE ORIGINS OF 
THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
IN AFRICA 


by Christopher Okumu AYIE, Ecumenical Youth Worker/Archives Section, World 
Student Christian Federation (WSCF), Africa Region 


While the genesis of the world ecumenical movement may be traced to Edinburgh 
in 1910, Stockholm in 1925 and Oxford in 1937 ithe cradle of the ecumenical 
movement in Africa can be traced to the copper belt in Zambia, Central Africa, 
where Mindolo has been the center of the ecumenical movement since the mid- 
1920's. 


In the early 1920’s while African prophets with their flowing robes and bushy 
beards walked up and down the African compounds on the gold mines in 
Johannesburg, preaching the message separation from missionary churches, 
giving birth to African independent churches movement, different African prophets 
were at the same time preaching an ecumenical message on the compounds of 
the newly discovered mines on the copper belt. This purely African initiative in 
ecumenism was a spontaneous movement carried out to meet the unique Spiritual 
needs of thousands of people who had found themselves away from their homes, 
their churches and their pastors, and were now living in a new situation. 


There were tens of thousands of them, belonging to a medley of tribes, speaking 
a babel of languages, busily at work like a new army of ants in a new kind of an 
ant-hill. 


These people came from all over Northern Rhodesia, the Congo, Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika, and even as far away as Uganda, Burundi and other places. A trav- 
eler from Britain who visited the area in the early 1920’s and observed their 
movement in relation to their religiosity wrote the following: 


"When they had left their homes they had not only carried their meager 
possessions - a sleeping mat, a cooking pot or two and a Spear - but carefully 
packed together with these were their Bibles and hymn-books, many of them 
ancient with use, lacking bindings and besmirched with thumb prints, but their 
most treasured possession. And in their hearts they carried the message of the 
Savior. Some of the Kinner men were already acting as evangelists, cycling round 
from town to town to conduct services. As they discovered one another they found 
that their old denominational labeis meant hardly anything at all. They were just 
Christians.” 


To these Africans the denominational labels were historical accidents in which 
they found themselves involved without understanding them. Those who belonged 
to one denomination had no quarrel with those of another denomination because 
in the rural areas where they came from there was no contact with members of 
any other denomination except one’s own. 


The Daniel Olson Statement: World Encounter, number 2, 1990, p. 7 
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When the early missionaries arrived in various parts in Africa they brought with 
them the denominational antagonism and settled in different areas, avoiding each 
other and making sure their own converts did not get in contact with other denomi- 
nations because theirs was the only denomination teaching the right doctrine. 
Africans in different areas had to become members of the denominations operat- 
ing in their particular areas by geographical accident without any choice. 


The colonial administrators appear to have encouraged this system for various 
reasons. However, according to the themes of the African Youth Consultation, if 
we put the above two stories about the African prophets and the white 
missionaries in the 1920’s in our own context as it is today, on the economic 
crisis, leadership crisis, political crisis and social and religious crisis facing the 
continent, we have to go back to our roots by emulating the early African proph- 
ets, while nourishing it with the shepherd model of Jesus. This would enable us to 
build the modern church on the ecumenical basis and not on the divide and rule 
model of the early white missionaries. 


From the ecumenical point of view, the church has to build on the past so as to be 
able to solve the current and future crises. The church of Christ has to form a 
united front in order to be able to solve the refugee problem, as a result of the 
increasing number of displaced persons in Africa, caused by poverty and hunger, 
wars and drought. Most of these crises are due to lack of self-reliance in various 
fields, poor leadership because of undeveloped leadership, non-cohesive religious 
relationships, especially Islam and Christianity. These problems revolve around a 
society without freedom and democracy. 


Ecumenical cooperation among the ecumenical movements, by bringing their 
spiritual and physical resources together, will therefore, be the only means to 
create a just and peaceful free society for the integrity of the creation in Africa. 


INTRODUCTION 


The ecumenical background information on the foundation of the Ecumenical 
Movement into Africa, the work of the early African prophets and while 
missionaries in the building of ecumenical movements, leads us into further 
discussion on what is ECUMENISM and the definition of what the Ecumenical 
Movement is. 


The paper will also discuss some Biblical basis for ecumenism, a statement on 
“The Church, The Churches and the World Council of Churches” and the 
Ecclesiological significance of the Worid Council of Churches. 


The paper shall give some model questions and answers in relation to what we 
have learnt so far in ecumenism and the implications of what we have learnt in 
ecumenism in relation to our work. 


Finally the paper ends with a brief summary on the African agenda towards the 
year two thousand by raising questions how the African crisis can be ecumenically 
solved by the church as a community based one. 


ECUMENISM 
What have I learnt so far in Ecumenism? 


Ecumenism is derived from the Greek word Oikumene - meaning the whole inhab- 
ited world. It is a group of words meaning a family living together. 
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Ecumenism may be described as anything that relates to the whole task of the 
whole church to bring the Gospel to the whole world. Ecumenical movements are 
the initiatives and activities encouraged and organized to promote Christian unity 
and dialogue among experts from various churches and the community to create 
a true knowledge and a more just appreciation of the teaching and religious lines 
of both communions. 


Ecumenism is an intensive cooperation between the teaching and religions from 
the common good of humanity, which are demanded by every Christian conscious 
and it is a process implying that we have not yet arrived. 


The Ecumenical Movement examines the reasons for our disunity. It studies the 
present reality and proposes theological and practical suggestions to build unity. 
We find that ecumenism is dynamic and it combines the ideas of tension or 
needs, quest, receptivity, obedience and submission in the impulse that directs us 
and the goal which draws us on. 


The church appears to become more tolerant of different views than ever before, 
but also becoming more and more like the secular world. The church has tried to 
be accepted by the society by accommodating some practices which a few years 
ago could not have been condoned because of their sin implications and this is 
when ecumenism comes in, so that we can learn to accept others as they are 
without discrimination on the basis of sex or religion. 


The distinguishing marks of love, humility, self-control, openness, etc. among 
Christians are becoming a rare commodity, thus making it appear as if the church 
has lost its prophetic ministry and missionary zeal and does no longer move. 


The disunity which is an embargo to ecumenism comes as a result of leadership 
problems. Many of our churches have problems of leadership as can be seen in 
the election of the various leaders. There have been groupings based on thirst for 
power. Groups have been formed to fight one another in the church as in the 
secular world. 


Suspicion is an other cause of hindrance in ecumenism. The church of Christ is 
expected to operate as one church. However, suspicion between the denomina- 
tional churches have left a lot to be desired and the way some churches describe 
others leaves one wondering whether they serve the same Jesus Christ. 


The suspicion has been carried further to the para-church organizations such as 
the WCC, AACC, WSCF, LWF, etc. Instead of being used as extensions of the 
church, these organizations have been left to develop outside the domain of the 
church. This suspicion needs to be removed and trust created. Knowing that we 
are all worthy servants of one master, we are made in His likeness and given 
power over other creators to fulfill His mission purpose of creation. 


As a result of its failing to understand the times, the church is frequently found 
answering questions no one is asking. This is a problem of identity crisis and 
irrelevance. The church has also suffered lack of role models for guidance of its 
flock. High moral standards have not been invariably seen in the leadership. This 
comes as a result of leaders who do not understand their role and responsibility 
as individuals. The doctrine of the church is poorly understood, leading to lack of 
commitment. This has created a dichotomy between the Spiritual and secular 
world, evangelism and social action with very few churches that have embraced 
both - this leads to either irrelevance or simply good works and hence hinders the 
growth of ecumenism. 
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A common problem in many churches is lack of faithful systematic preaching of 
the word of God. The members therefore do not grow and cannot manifest 
Christian likeness in their personal lives and in the society, thus hindering 
ecumenism. 


Christians are fundamentally equal but all have different gifts. These gifts should 
be used to make the church a living organism that is recreated, nourished an 
renewed from the grassroots and not merely an organization. It can only be 
possible if members learn to live in truth, with love and a strong faith in one 
another and God. 


The revival (ecumenical) movements should not shun away from active social, 
economic and political activities. We should revolutionize both the church and the 
entire society for ecumenism to be achieved worldwide. 


We should have a base ecclesial community as the place where the healing of our 
lives can become a foundation for the healing of the community, the society and 
the nation. It provides an adequate spiritual foundation for better and human ways 
of living. 


Liberating the church means freeing Christians to become a community of be- 
lievers that serves as an agent of the Kingdom of God. This should be the major 
task of the Ecumenical Movement. 


The liberated church should be an organic community of love and service. This is 
crucial for liberating the world, hence Christians must offer empathy and create an 
atmosphere of listening to the faith of other religions. 


WHAT IMPLICATION DOES WHAT WE HAVE LEARNT IN ECUMENISM HAVE FOR 
OUR WORK? 


In relation to our work in social services as youth leaders with the ecumenical 
movements and the church as a society, we are deeply perturbed by the fact that 
there are many of our brothers and sisters both in urban and rural areas who live 
in abject poverty characterized by malnutrition, disease and despair. However, we 
are exited about the tremendous gifts and possibilities that the Holy Spirit of the 
living God offers to the church today and being open and ready to be used and 
guided by the same Holy Spirit. In our life and ministry, we should make full use of 
the human resources to overcome these social, economic and political problems. 


We have recognized the importance of living in a pluralistic society, at a time 
when the developing countries are seriously searching for ways of improving the 
quality of life for all. The church is trying all the possibilities to unite and under- 
Stand one another throughout the world. Hence, as church and community work- 
ers, we should understand the people and have trust in them in their own context 
and environment to enable us to work as a cooperative. 


As youth workers and individuals, we are challenged anew by the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ; that we have to be committed to a mission whose ultimate objective is to 
give hope to the poorest of the poor and to displaced persons, since we are all 
one in Christ and should apply the shepherd model of leadership in rendering our 
services to the people. We should not discriminate in any way. We also have to be 
aware that the power of sin still dominates the world and that is why we are still 
Struggling for freedom and democracy in Africa and therefore evil will continue to 
be manifest in our lives. We should try as much as possible to remove the barriers 
or embargoes hindering the growth of ecumenical movements. 
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Conscious of the call for and need of full participation in the political, economic 
and social life of our society, at all levels by women, men and youth as well as the 
handicapped, we need to have a strong faith and patience, which are some of the 
good qualities of leadership in implementing our obligations or playing our roles. 


We are inspired by the expository daily interaction of all participants and acts of 
worship at the beginning of the days sessional activities, which unites the soul of 
the people and we are, therefore, challenged to allow full participation in our youth 
groups and to always begin each day with an act of worship. 


We are also moved by the experiences from fellow participants from Zimbabwe, 
South Africa, Malawi, Botswana, Namibia, Zaire, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Liberia, 
Cameroon, Madagascar, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Kenya and Tanzania on various issues, 
for we all share the same problems as developing nations. As social youth work- 
ers, we have learnt that we must be able to accommodate other peoples’ norms 
and values as well as beliefs. Where possible youth leaders should always give 
guidance to their groups leading towards a solution. 


As Christian social youth workers, we find it to be our duty to spread the Gospel by 
preaching with power, which can work wonders, in this complicated society with 
different religions and ideologies. This can only be possible where the Christian 
leaders do not act as hypocrites in whatever we do. 


Christian leaders have to be shrewd as snakes and as harmless as doves. We 
should be prudent and read the signs of the times. We must know when to speak 
and when to keep quiet, whenever we are involved in a Situation with the society. 


First and foremost, a Christian social youth worker should learn to listen so as to 
receive his/her instructions and understand them fully whatever the situation may 
be. 


We, as social youth workers, should be able to nurture the youth in the society, so 
that they may grow in faith. This can only happen by loving our neighbors as 
ourselves and persuading men and women to become committed members of the 
church through aggressive evangelization. 


A church priest should offer pastoral care by responding to pastoral problems of 
the society. We should put forward and respond to the humanitarian needs of the 
society as Christians by caring for the casualties of a sick society, providing 
community health services and famine relief services, etc. 


Christian leaders should refrain from dishonest gains (corruption) when offering 
their services to those in need. We should in season and out of season, en- 
couraged with patience and careful instructions in faith, hope and love, know that 
hope does not despair, while having in mind that Jesus is the King, He is coming 
and Jesus is the judge. 


THE AFRICAN AGENDA TOWARDS THE YEAR 2000 


1. How shall we provide capable leaders in a free and democratic Africa? 
2. How Shall we as Christians relate to our Islam neighbors? 


3. How shall we as main stream churches in Africa relate to our neighboring 
independent African spiritual churches within the reality of crisis and conflicts 
facing the world today? 


4. How shall we as a community based church take care of our cities and share 
our resources as the North and the South? Is it possible if we see the ministry 
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in a holistic way rather than in the separation of what is material and what is 
spiritual? 


5. How shall we continue to be a leading force and prominent voice in the 
struggle for peace and justice. The denial of human rights, oppression of 
political foes, the economically weak and the mismanagement of resources 
intended for the good of the peopie are grim realities of many countries in 
other regions of the continent. Confronting and challenging government poli- 
cies and leaders will continue to be on the agendas of church leaders in the 
East, West and Central as well as Southern Africa so long as we are guided 
by the Holy Spirit. 


The churches of Africa approach the year 2000, not with unreasonable hopes of a 
rising economic and political future, but with unquenchable hope in the living God 
who will be present with God’s people in every circumstances. That hope has 
carried them through the crisis of past decades - through famine and disease, 
through oppression and exploitation - with a spiritual vitality and the strong con- 
viction that hope will not desert them in this decade. 


The African Agenda is long as this sample indicates; the challenges many. Much 
of what faces the churches of the South also faces the churches in the North... 
The contexts are different; the challenges are the same - to be faithful to the call 
of God in Jesus Christ. "In Christ there is no North or South.” May one primary 
item on the agenda of the churches in both North and South towards the year 
2000 be a commitment to LEARN from each other in the spirit of ecumenism, 
specially among the Christian youth leaders and the church based youth organiza- 
tions and all the other ecumenical movements. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 


These reports were prepared and presented by the participants 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Botswana - Edwin T.L. Moepi 


One aspect of the youth work in Botswana are exchange programs whereby youth 
visit different places or areas to offer their help and to learn about each others 
youth work. However, there is a lack of cooperation and close supervision of the 
youth work is needed. 


Another aspect are youth camps where the main activity is based on Bible studies. 
Other activities should also be envisaged. 


Eglise Evangelique Lutherienne du Cameroun (EELC) - Salomon Hamadou 


Dans l'Eglise Evangélique Lutherienne du Cameroun, on compte plusieurs 
branches du mouvement chrétien dont le but est d'aider l'individu à reconnaître 
Dieu comme son Créateur et Sauveur. Nous savons que les jeunes et les enfants 
ont aussi part au plan de Dieu dont le salut est destiné à tous. 


L'EELC est composée de six régions qui ont à leurs têtes des animateurs ré- 
gionaux des jeunes. Les régions sont divisées en districts qui ont aussi des 
animateurs, et les districts en congrégations dirigées par des moniteurs de 
jeunes. Les ecoles du dimanche fonctionnent aussi dans toute l'Eglise. 


Un Sous-Comité des Jeunes existe et il est dirigé par le responsable général. 
Tous les problèmes concernant les jeunes sont soumis à ce Sous-Comité pour 
discussions (les camps, séminaires, recontres). Le Sous-Comité transmet les déci- 
sions prises par les jeunes au Synode Général de l'Eglise. 


Les jeunes d’EELC prennent beaucoup d'intérêts à la parole de Dieu; ils aiment 
chanter dans des chorales et sont très actifs dans l'évangélisation. Notre objectif 
est de faire savoir a nos jeunes qu'ils ne sont pas seulement l'Eglise de demain 
mais aussi celle d'aujourd'hui. Nous avons une lourde tâche pour organiser ce 
mouvement. Nous avons besoin d'argent pour les déplacement dans les diffé- 
rentes régions, et pour le salaire des responsables. La plupart de nos rencontres 
n'ont pas lieu par manque de financement et les groupes des jeune doivent 
acheter leurs propres manuels. Plusieurs de nos villages sont d'accés difficile, ce 
qui complique encore la situation. 


Nous faisons des efforts pour que le mouvement des jeunes ait un projet rentable, 
mais nous ne sommes pas souvent écoutés. Nos demandes ne sont pas prises en 
considération par l'Eglise qui s'occupe d’abord de ses propres besoins. 


Je vous demande de prier pour nos jeunes au Cameroun dans cette situation 
mouvementée que traverse notre pays. Avec l'instauration du multipartism et de la 
démocratie, nos communautés sont perturbées. Priez aussi pour moi, le 
responsable des jeunes dans |l’EELC, qui ne reçois qu'un demi-salaire. 


Je remercie la FLM pour avoir organisé cette rencontre qui je crois, nous per- 
mettra de nous armer de nouveau de courage pour mieux travailler parmi nos 
jeunes. Que le Département des jeunes de la FLM ne soit pas sourd à nos 
demandes. 
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Evangelical Church of Eritrea - Minia Fikadu Ghebreselassie 


The Eritrea Youth Association has been in existence for 50 years. It is located in 
the Eastern part of Africa and North of Ethiopia. The church has 21 congregations 
and there are 15 youth groups of which only 5 are really active. This is due to the 
critical and unstable political situation which has prevailed in our country. Thank 
God this is now over. Youth activities are carried out in different groups such as: 


Choir group which gathers for practice and Bible study on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays and of course serve in the church every second week. 


Literature group which prepares poems, necessary materials from the Scripture 
and art work for exhibitions, both for the youth congregation and the church as a 
whole, especially on holidays and for special programs. 


Drama group which tries to minister by playing spiritual dramas which are limited 
to the congregational level only because of the then prevailing situation in which 
everything was considered to have political implications. Now at this particular 
moment or current situation this group intends to work harder in a well-established 
and improved way. 


This youth congregation holds its worship every Saturday and it also prepares 
programs for the elders on Sundays. Twice a year a special meeting takes place 
together with all groups, but here only limited ones can be present because of the 
political situation. At this meeting different lectures are given which can strengthen 
the faith in Jesus Christ. Sunday schools are mostly taught by youth. 


Financial position: the youth try to be self-reliant by playing spiritual dramas and 
through own contributions. Other projects or group work could not be achieved 
since working in groups posed a great problem in our country. 


Problems: 


- lack of trained leaders 
- unemployment 


Future plans: 


: establishing well designed outreach programs, such as reorganizing the scat- 
tered congregations and setting objectives to create new ones. 
- design projects, workshops, musical training centers, etc. 


To fulfill these plans, some support is necessary to start with, therefore we recom- 
mend the concerned department to give due attention to this matter. We also 
want you to pray for us and the situation in our country. God bless you all! 


Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus (EECMY) - Seblewengel Asrate 


According to church statistics, the baptized members of the EEMCY has grown 
and now has 1,028,630 members out of a total population of 56 million. There are 
2,586 congregations, 940 preaching places, 32,768 voluntary ministers (mostly 
youth), 545 evangelists, 338 pastors. Of the 1,028,630 members, 407,455 are 
communicants and of those 81,544 are young people. 
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The EECMY has one Christian theological seminar with 38 students, 10 Bible 
schools and 24 parish and congregational centers. There are 10 synods and one 
work area. In all synods and the work area there are youth secretaries and youth 
committees who run the youth work. The synods are divided into parishes and 
congregations. Christian youth are playing an important role in spreading the 
Gospel among young people. 


The youth work has the following purposes: 


1. to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ to young people in a way they can 
understand; 

2. to help youth grow in all aspects of life and find a meaning, richness and 
value of human life in Christ as well as to understand their responsibilities for 
fellow human beings in church and society; 

3. to guide youth on the right way in their daily life through Bible studies, 
counseling and personal testimonies; 

4, to help youth understand the Scripture by producing spiritual material, teach- 
ing guides, etc. 


Problems: 


1. with false teachings; in some parts of the country with Orthodox and Islam; 

2. youth are influenced by and encouraged to join other denominations; 

3. teaching materials on Christian education and theology are not distributed 
properly; 

4. lack of training centers for youth leaders. 


Future plans: 


1. to study ways and means for building up a Christian youth compound; 

2. to study ways and means for training youth leaders; 

3. to conduct seminars and consultations to teach youth to support their ministry 
financially. 


The EECMY Youth Committee consists of about 9 committees working together. 
This includes choirs, Sunday schools, Bible study, prayer groups, witness groups, 
cleaning and repair groups, drama and literature. The Youth Committee is con- 
nected to the elders by a committee which deals with spiritual matters. Annual 
conferences deal with the current situation and training of youth. The Youth 
Committee meets every week, while all committees together meet every one or 
two months. 80% of the people attending church services are youth and some of 
them even serve as elders. In order to earn some money, musical festivals are 
prepared every year. 


It is also planned to build a bookshop to sell books, cassettes, and other youth 
material. Youth festivals are also planned, leaving the musical festival to the 
choirs. The Youth Committee wants to continue to train youth on committee work, 
Bible study, Sunday schools and witness. 


The EECMY youth also takes part in the work of the East African Sub- 
Regional Committee, which was created upon an initiative of the African Lutheran 
Youth Leaders Conference in Harare, Zimbabwe, in 1988. 
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Lutheran Church in Liberia - Jerome B. Kolleh 


| am very happy and grateful to God for my presence here tonight. We in Liberia 
are very grateful to the LWF for inviting us to such a gathering in spite of the war 
and confusion in our country. 


In Liberia the church is divided into four districts, namely Monrovia, Upper Bong, 
Lower Bong and the South-Eastern district. The church members consist of men, 
women and youth, however in my report | will limit myself to the youth 
organization. 


Structure: 

We have a Youth Committee coordinated by five persons including the Youth 
Director and the National President. Lately we have been informed by the Bishop 
that there is an Auxiliary Board, headed by Mrs. Eva Jockey, who is also here in 
Limuru for the Church Leader's Conference. 


The National Lutheran Youth Fellowship (NLYF) is headed by a president and a 
corps of officers. They coordinate the activities of all Lutheran youth in the country 
with the advice and consent of the Director. March 5-8, 1992 we had our national 
convention at which time we elected a new corps of officers. 


In each of the four districts there is an annual convention where youth groups can 
discuss and evaluate their activities and come up with resolutions or plans of 
action for the next year. As a national body, they have elections every second 
year, while local groups have theirs every year. 


Programs: 


- leadership workshops on how to plan and conduct Bible studies, Sunday 
school training and training of youth leaders; 

- convention assemblies and local youth activities; 

- camps in January and July; 

- out-reach programs; 

- agricultural projects; 

- scholarship fund drive to assist needy youth members. 


Problems: 


- lack of facilities to reach most of our rural groups as often as possible:; 

- suppression of program ideas and aspirations of youth by elders, thus 
discouraging them; 

- lack of training and man power development (nationally). 


L'Eglise Lutherienne Malgache (Madagascar) - Bruno Beauge 


Situation géographique: Madagascar se situe dans l'Océan Indien au Sud-Est de 
la côte africaine. On compte 18 tribus dans le pays mais le Malagasy est utilisée 
comme langue commune par tous le Malgaches. 


Situation politique: le vent de la démocratie souffle à Madagascar comme partout 
ailleur en Afrique. Les populations opprimees ont mené pendant 8 mois une 
révolution pacifique qui a abouti a la Convention du 31 octobre 1991. Le Forum 
régional et national a été dirigé par le Conseil des Eglises Chrétiennes de 
Madagascar jusqu’au 25 mars 1992. 
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L'Eglise Luthérienne Malgache est composée de 11 Synodes avec environ 
1,200,000 membres dont 800,000 jeunes de 13 à 30 ans. Les différents unités de 
l'Eglise ont chacune leurs activités et participent au budget de l'Eglise. Les acti- 
vités des jeunes se divisent en 5 parties: 


1 Union des Jeunes 

2. groupes bibliques 

3. chorales des jeunes 

4. jeunes des groupes d’Eveil (l'activité la plus intéressante) 
5, scout 


Les jeunes prennent une part active a la vie de l'Eglise: |’évangelisation, 
l'aumônerie, l'éducation des jeunes chrétiens sur des problèmes tels que l'abus 
de l'alcool et la drogue. Beaucoup de jeunes sont également sans emplois. 


Bien que les jeunes soient très actifs dans l'Eglise, leurs dirigeants ne sont pas 
toujours bien formés pour resoudre les multiples problèmes qui se posent, et ils 
doivent aussi faire face à l'insuffisance des fonds. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Malawi - Joseph Banda 


Introduction: 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Malawi (ELCM) is a young church, only 10 
years old. It was established by a layman and not by missionaries, which implies 
that it is an indigenous church. It is a daughter church of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Tanzania who were the first to send pastors to assist the ELCM. It is 
now headed by an interim bishop from South Africa and there are four pastors of 
whom only one is of Malawian nationality. 


There are now four students at the Makumira Theological College in Tanzania, 
one in the USA and four probationers who will be ordained shortly. We have one 
parish worker and 14 evangelists. At the moment there are only three parishes, 
but these will be increased to six as there will soon be more ordained pastors. 


The decision-making body is the Executive Council which consists of 10 persons, 
the youth is represented by the chairperson of the youth department. Together 
with the World Service Field Office, the church is very much involved in assisting 
refugees from Mozambique. 


Youth activities: 


- the main aim of the youth is to spread to Good News; 

- to participate in development programs, e.g. last year we had a youth camp 
at Bwengu during the school holidays where youth participated in moulding 
bricks for buildings at the development center which is under construction; 

=- tree planting project as a means of preserving our environment; 

- choir festivals for fund raising; 

- operation of vegetable garden; 

- Bible studies. 
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Plans: 

À national youth camp will take place in August 1992, aiming to join adults in brick 
moulding projects at the Monkey Bay parish. These bricks will be used for 
constructing pastors’ and evangelists’ houses. Another issue is to do outreach 
and, of course, Bible study and fellowship. 


Problems: 
Leadership - youth who were elected as youth leaders were not able to carry on 
their duties due to unemployment, lack of education, lack of communication. 


|, therefore, would like to put more emphasis on visitations to other regions, to 
have youth desks in our sub-regions and to establish development centers so that 
youth can learn different skills in order to be self-reliant. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Namibia (ELCIN) 
- Johannes Kondjeni Amunyela 


We give thanks to our God who made it possible for us to be here these days and 
also to the LWF Youth Desk for organizing this important consultation and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Kenya for hosting it. 


ELCIN is the largest church in Namibia. It was founded in 1870 by the Finnish 
Missionary Society and it has about 420,000 members. The main aim of the youth 
organization is mission work, i.e. to preach to Good News to the poor community, 
where it tries to promote Christianity among youth, so that they will know and 
understand God as the Creator of this universe in general and their Creator in 
particular. 


Since the church is so big, it cannot fulfill its task on the national level. Therefore, 
the church is divided into five regions, whereby each region has its own Dean. In 
each region there is one evangelist or deacon who coordinates the youth activities 
in the parishes. Youth workers have to be paid by the youth themselves. Money is 
collected at annual sub-regional conferences. On a national level, youth activities 
are coordinated by one pastor, whose salary also has to be paid by the youth and 
is collected at an annual general conference. 


The budget for the ELCIN youth mission fund is facing a problem this year be- 
cause of the drought situation which is currently threatening the country. In the 
past, youth used to work on the land and farms where they earned some money to 
contribute to their fund. 


However, in spite of these problems the ELCIN youth will start a brick-making 
project in May this year. This project will be sponsored by a certain Lutheran 
youth organization in Germany. We hope that the project will be of great help to 
our people as they need to build better houses. This project will be carried out by 
the youth themselves. 


Problems: 


1) drug and alcohol abuse among youth; 

2) fast spreading of AIDS among youth: 

- as a result, ELCIN has adopted a document entitled: "A Voice of ELCIN 
about AIDS”; 

- it calls upon every human being to participate fully and try by all means to 
prevent this dangerous disease, especially among our young generation; 
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- people, especially Christian youth, must not be involved in sexual intercourse 
outside marriage, they see this as committing adultery and violating God’s 
commandments; 

- the use of condoms and pills outside of marriage are biblically and tradi- 
tionally rejected, therefore it is prohibited by our church. Youth must try to 
abstain from sex before marriage. However, the church counci! agrees with 
the usage of these inside the marriage, provided the couple has consulted a 
doctor on the problem of family planning; 

- Christians all over the world are called upon to pray for the elimination of this 
dangerous disease; 

3) unemployment and dropouts: many of our youth are jobless and have no 
chance to attend school. As a result they become criminals or drug addicts; 

4) poor church attendance: the tendency in our country is that youth have 
become reluctant to attend church services. Another problem we are about to 
face is that Biblical studies as a subject in schools is about to be entirely 
omitted in the new curriculum; 

5) the problem of false religions. 


We appreciate any suggestions from all of you as to how we can help our youth to 
develop and grow as followers of Christ. 


Lutheran Church of Christ in Nigeria (LCCN) - Faith Manassah 


The Lutheran Church of Christ in Nigeria was founded in 1913 and has its head- 
quarters in Numan in the Gongola Adamawa State. The church has about 350 
congregations in 86 districts and has more than 500,000 members. Each congre- 
gation consists of 90% youth and they are engaged in all activities of the church 
and are well recognized by the church council. 


We have different youth groups: Boys Brigade, Girls Brigade, (BB/GB), choir, 
youth band, Sunday school, youth fellowship, etc. Each of these groups have 
regular meetings and programs which affect both the spiritual and social aspects 
of life. At the church headquarters in Numan, there is a youth department which 
was created in 1986 to take care of youth problems in the church. There are 
currently 8 persons working in this department which has a variety of programs, 
e.g.: Bible study, prayer meetings, games, drama, evangelism outreaches, annual 
national and zonal district conferences and leadership training courses. We also 
have different kinds of domestic work, e.g. weaving, in order to be self-reliant. 


Problems: 


1) social problem - the major problem of youth, more especially youth in the 
church, is unemployment. Youth have lost their spiritual insight due to lack of 
jobs and because of low salaries, which do not meet their needs, they are not 
willing to work for the church; 


2) spiritual problem - youth are not satisfied with the way elders run the affairs of 
the church. They feel that the church has not given a chance to its prophetic 
role, that is identifying with the oppressed, to give hope to the discouraged 
and to preach the Good News of Jesus Christ, whereas the Scripture has a 
clear outline of how this has been done by old testament prophets, Jesus 
Christ and His disciples. We see no reason why the present church will not 
do so. 
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Financial report: 

The major source of income comes from projects such as: youth week, hiring out 
of films, book sales, sale of farm produce, etc. The annual budget of the youth 
department used to be about NG 30,000, but this year it increased to about NG 
50,000. The expenditure of the department includes: 


- payment of staff salaries 

- sponsoring conferences, outreach programs 

- training of staff 

- aiding individuals with financial and material needs 


Future needs: 


- revival among youth 

- job opportunities 

- political well-being of Nigeria 

- willingness of Christians to perfect the preaching of the Gospel 
- unity of the church as one body of Christ in Nigeria 


Lutheran Church of Nigeria (LCN) - Bassey A. Essien 


The aim of the National Youth Fellowship of the Lutheran Church of Nigeria is to 
reach all districts of the church and to establish youth fellowships where none 
exist so far and consolidate them to be strong and committed Christians capable 
of evangelizing among other Christians and non-Christians in the area. Particular 
attention is directed to the very young ones, while older ones are trained as 
leaders of church programs such as Sunday school, Bible study, prayer meetings, 
music, etc. 


Spiritual development / revival activities: 


- intensive Bible studies 

- understanding of prayer 

- music 

- visits to sick, needy, aged not restricted to Lutherans only 

- evangelism designed according to the environment and need of the area 
- revival Bible meetings to encourage members spiritually 

-  district/national rallies 

- gifts to the needy 

- counseling 


Business / social activities: 


- meetings to assess the progress and evaluate the program 
- projects aimed at generating funds for programs 

- workshops 

- seminars 

- conferences 

- publications 

- games, excursions/visits to places of interest. 


Revival meetings are held every four months and district rallies once a year. The 
rallies concentrate mostly on prayers, music, interaction among members, Bible 
studies, outdoor and open air evangelism, visits, worship services. 
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Meetings to assess and evaluate programs take place every month. Youth must 
come up with ideas for some kind of project aimed at generating some income. 
Each district is required to bring up a workable project that can be taken up in 
their environment for study and device ways of implementation. 


In 1992 workshops and seminars for youth leaders are planned in three zones and 
there will be one conference at the headquarters of the church in December 1992. 
At this conference all districts will attend and present their reports. Activities and 
programs of the Fellowship are shared with other youth groups and bodies 
through publication in the Lutheran Herald. Another effort, which started in 
January 1992, is to compile the history of youth work in the LCN since its incep- 
tion. This would enable youth to look back and plan effectively for the future. 


Problems: 

When the economy was good, the Fellowship had no problem with the transporta- 
tion to its numerous programs. However, because of the present bad economical 
situation, 99% of the income is used for transportation and it is still not enough in 
order to reach all programs. 


The National Youth Fellowship is established in secondary schools, colleges and 
universities. Presently there are three fellowships at university level, three at col- 
lege level and 1 at secondary level. We are looking forward to increasing this 
number in the future. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Sierra Leone (ELCSL) 
- Lilian !. B. Levi-John 


A writer once said that “if one cuts a tree, he or she has not done anything wrong 
with that three, because it will grow fresher and fresher. But if that tree is up- 
rooted it will die.” Therefore, we the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Sierra Leone, 
believe that youth are the backbone of the church. The ELCSL is a baby church 
trying to stand up. It will be a pleasure to us if other member churches will help us 
reach our goal. The church in Sierra Leone was established in 1989, which is only 
three years ago. Like any baby trying to walk he/she has to fall down many times 
before it gets up. So also the ELCSL. We are trying to undertake many projects 
like fish ponds, animal husbandry, farming, etc. But this is done on a very small 
scale due to lack of money. | believe we could do better with assistance of the 
LWF. 


There is room in the church for men, women, youth and children and the church 
is spreading almost all over the country and is doing well. Like any Lutheran 
church, we believe in the Bible and put God first. In the eastern part of Sierra 
Leone the church came to a stand still because of rebel insurrection in which 
many of the youth were killed. May their souls rest in peace! 


Projects, activities, issues, problems and current important issues are the follow- 
ing: 


Community Development Projects: 


- fish ponds 

- animal husbandry 

- rice and crop farming 

- rural sanitation and ministry to people through singing 
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Activities: 


- vocational training programs 

- leadership training 

- seminars on drug abuse and violence 
- boys brigade 


These activities can only be carried out when there is enough money. 


issues: 


- meaningful employment 

- awareness against drug abuse 
- malnutrition, diseases 

- orientation into societal goals 


Problems: 


- inequitable distribution of goods and services 
- lack of youth participation in development 

- oppression of human rights 

- low income 

- indiscipline 


| would like to thank the Lutheran Worid Federation for making this consultation 
possible. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa (ELCSA) - Michael Blose 


Greetings to you all in the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. | stand here 
as the representative of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa youth. 


Our church is, | believe, like all others, divided into congregations, parishes, 
circuits, dioceses and national levels. This means that the number of youth is very 
high, roughly 1 million. Our youth are actively involved in various activities at 
various levels. They are, e.g. very involved in music which is evident in music 
competitions that are held annually at diocesan level. Every second year a music 
competition is held at the national level under the auspices of the ELCSA Music 
Organization. At these competitions a number of choirs from all over South Africa 
come together and they enjoy popular support. 


Youth also engage in other activities like sports, Bible studies and rallies. Most of 
the activities take place on a regional level since, obviously, it would be impossible 
to coordinate such happenings for about 1 million people. 


A sad note, however, is that of violence in our country. It is an unfortunate and sad 
case that our youth, as part and parcel of the South African society, are also 
affected by the problems characteristic of the society. Most of them turn to the 
church for support, spiritually and often also materialistically. This exerts a lot of 
pressure on the church which in most cases finds itself unable to adequately 
address these areas of need. 


Our situation is one which warrants prayers from our Christian friends. Unless God 
intervenes and the situation in our country becomes stable, the youth work will 
continue to be stifled, maybe to the point of total extinction. 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania (ELCT) - Rehema J. Kerefu 


Introduction: 

The church is divided into synods and dioceses. in our diocese, the North-Eastern 
Diocese (NED), we have 45 parishes and those are under the supervision of our 
Bishop, Dr. Sebastian Kolowa. The headquarters are in Lushoto. These 45 par- 
ishes have again been divided into four provinces, the Northern, Southern, 
Coastal and the Lowland provinces. The number of youth between 12-35 in this 
diocese are about 5,000. 


The ruling system is divided into two streams. In the diocese there is a Youth 
Chairperson and his/her secretary and their advisor is the dean. These people 
have to deal with the youth in the diocese. Each parish has a leader and there is 
also a chairperson, secretary and treasurer with their assistants. There are also 
different committees, dealing with different youth activities. Difficulties and prob- 
lems which cannot be solved by the parish pastor or the youth leaders are referred 
to the head of the youth work in the diocese. 


Seminars for leadership training are provided and sometimes the chairperson of 
the NED youth work visits the parishes to assist, encourage and see how the youth 
work is carried out. In order to exchange views and get together, meetings and 
conferences are organized. The Tanzania Student Christian Fellowship has its 
own conference which is usually during Easter Holidays, when many of the 
schools and colleges have their mid-term break. Annual conferences are also 
organized for those young people who are at home or employed. The last one 
took place in February 1992 in Korogwe. During these meetings there are music 
competitions, plays, projects, Bible study, etc. Youth also learn from each other in 
order to develop and improve their own youth work when they come home. 


The main activity of the NED youth is to spread the Gospel by singing in the 
church, market places, villages and even in areas where the Gospel has not yet 
reached. Youth has also been asked to entertain by singing at meetings. 


Another activity is Bible study when youth have time to sit together asking 
questions about the Bible, discussing the Bible, etc. Sometimes the parish pastor 
is called to teach and discuss the word of God with the youth. This has helped 
youth to know more about the Bible and through this work many were converted to 
Christianity. 


Youth play an active role in helping disabled people, by collecting firewood, water, 
praying for them, entertaining them with music, etc. The projects undertaken are 
still very small and simple ones because of limited funds. There are e.g.: poultry, 
keeping of pigs, tree planting, agricultural projects where vegetables are culti- 
vated. 


Problems: 


1) transportation is one of the vital problems of the youth since they have to 
travel on foot long distances to spread the news or to attend meetings and 
conferences; 

2) unemployment is affecting youth very much and many cannot contribute to 
the youth work, e.g. monthly contributions; 

3) funds 

4) lack of musical instruments 
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5) lack of support (sometimes) 
6) no center where youth can meet and exchange their views. 


Future plans: 


1) to have our own bus in order to facilitate transportation; 

2) since there are now only meetings on the diocese level, meetings are 
planned also on regional and international levels; 

3) to have our own center; 

4) to improve the small and simple projects and establish a big one. 


Conclusion: 

since youth are the pride of the society, the hope for the future and the leaders of 
tomorrow, they have to be encouraged in their struggle for their own development 
as well as that of the nation. Although there are about 5,000 young people, not all 
play an active role in their parishes and many who are born and brought up in 
Christian families have not yet joined youth groups and see no need to attend 
worship. We, as youth, have a serious task in re-awakening these people and 
conveying to them the significance of their baptism and bring others to become 
baptized Christians. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Zaire (ELCZ) - Ilunga Kasongo N’Kulu 


Situation du Zaire: 

Le Zaire est localisé au centre de l'Afrique et partage les mèmes frontières au 
nord avec la Republique Centreafricaine, à l'est et à l’ouest avec le Congo, le 
Gabon et la Tanzanie et au sud avec la Zambie. || a une population variante entre 
36 et 40 millions d'habitant et la capitale est Kinshasa. 


Son économie est basée sur les exportations des mineraux: cuivre, diamants 
industriels, cobaltes, zincs et or. Le Zaire se situe parmie les grands producteurs 
de cuivre et de diamant sur le plan mondial. La grand obstacle de l’économie 
c'est la mauvaise gestion des dirigeants et une mauvaise politique du pays qui a 
fait tomber tout le pays dans la faillite. 


L'Eglise: 

L'Eglise Evangelique Luthérienne du Zaire est une jeune Eglise qui a que 24 ans 
depuis son implantation dans la partie est du Zaire où elle a ses racines. 
Aujourd’hui elle se repend sur une bonne partie de la republique plus précisement 
à l’ouest et une partie de l'orient. Elle totalise maintenant environt 45 milles 
fidèles sans compter la partie ouest. Elle est dirigée par un representant légal qui 
sera ordonné bientôt comme evèque. L'Eglise est repartie en regions eccle- 
Siastiques, paroisses, sous-paroisses et des blocs. L'un des plus grands prob- 
lemes qu'elle connait c'est l'insuffissance des cadres pastoraux. Elle est dans le 
besoin de la formation des cadres dans les differents domaines. 


La jeunesse: 

La jeunesse communement appelée jeunesse pour Christ dans l'Eglise 
Lutherienne est composée de jeunes filles et garçons dont l'age varie entre 14-35 
ans. Ils constituent une majorite eclatante au sein de l’Église. Elle est organisée 
Sur tous le niveaux avec les comités directeurs dans les sous paroisses, paroisse, 
regions ecclésiastiques et sur le plan national. Les jeunes ont le privilege de 
choisir leurs dirigeants a tous les niveaux. Ils sont representés par les jeunes sans 
toutes conseils de l'Eglise, jusqu’au niveau du comité executif. Une bonne har- 
monie existe entre les jeunes et les conseils des anciens de l'Eglise. Toutes les 
activités des jeunes sont coordonées par un sécretaire. 
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Buts de la jeunesse: 


Le groupe de jeunes s'est assigné comme grands roles: 


- d'aider les jeunes à suivre Jésus dans leur vie; 
- de guider les jeunes à accepter Jésus Christ comme maitre de leur vies; 
- de précher la bonne nouvelle a tout le monde. 


Sur le plan social: 

Les jeunes s’est donné la tache de venir en aide aux pygmées qui forme une 
population tres marginalisée et oubliées. Les jeunes collectionnent des habits 
usagés qu'ils distribuent à ces premiers habitant de la forêt. Les jeunes ont le 
problème de chomage et aussi la formation de leurs dirigeants. 


Nous avons les projets de créer une biblioteque pour aider les jeunes à connaitre 
mieux leur Eglise et sa doctrine mais nous sommes bloqués par le manque des 
moyens pour enrichir cette biblioteque et surtout avec les livres francais. Nous 
aimerions aussi accelerer les programmes d'interchange avec les jeunes d'autres 


pays. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE AFRICAN 
LUTHERAN YOUTH CONSULTATION 
APRIL 21-25, 1992, LIMURU, KENYA 


We, the participants at the African Lutheran Youth Consultation, commit ourselves 
to see to the fulfillment of the following recommendations: 


HOLISTIC SELF-RELIANCE 


We see the need of developing a better understanding of what our African roots 
mean for our lives as Christians in Africa. By introducing African theology we 
would better understand what Christianity means in our context. This will also help 
dispel myths which some have attributed to Christianity, i.e. to understand the 
cultural influences in our interpretation of the Gospel. 


We recommend our churches to 
- utilize scholars in African theology for curriculum development in the theologi- 
cal seminaries; 


- influence Bible studies on all levels in church activities, i.e. youth gatherings 
and church assemblies; 


- develop economic self-reliance on the basis of African theology and encourage 
learning through practical youth projects. 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


We see that there is a need for Leadership Training and Development at all levels 
because this is essential for the well-being and development of the churches. 


Means: seminars, workshops, designated assignments, research, scholarships 


We recommend to our churches that 


- National training committees be established to coordinate training on youth 
levels. Resource persons/institutions should be utilized in order to avoid tying 
up resources and as such secure better stewardship; 


- guidelines and manuals be made available for youth constituencies on leader- 
ship skills; 


- scholarships are made available for leadership training and development 
programs; 


- leadership potential should be identified and workshops conducted to develop 
human resources. Designated assignments are necessary to continue the 
process through ongoing activities; 


- inclusive leadership development is adopted for the entire church, as the need 
is not only confined to the youth, but to all potential and existing leadership, 
women and lay included. 
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RELATIONS WITH ISLAM 


We recognize the need for information and increased knowledge about Islam on 
all levels in the churches. 


We recommend to our churches that 


- informative literature is made available on Islam for youth groups and Sunday 
schools in order for them to know what Islam is about, grow aware and prevent 
prejudices. This can be organized through existing Christian/religious educa- 
tion desks and institutions working on this issue. The LWF Christian Education 
Desk can be asked to help coordinate the production of such material, while 
the Eastern Africa Lutheran Coordinating Committee (EALCC) can function as 
a regional facilitator when drawing on resource persons and -institutions in the 
region; 


- the ecumenical aspect be clearly spelled out through practical cooperation 
with other Christian churches on this matter. This should also be reflected in 
the local youth work. 


FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 


Churches can and should play an important role in the democratization of African 
societies. In order to achieve this, the churches should seek its own democratiza- 
tion first. The church, being the shelter for everyone, should be a site of freedom 
and democracy as well as a place of learning and experiencing democracy. In 
order to be credible in the involvement of democratizing the societies, we have to 
work on the church front first. 


This will have a bearing on responsibility (decentralization of power) in a demo- 
cratic manner. It forces changes in leadership styles, traditions and structures. 
Flexibility and ability of communication are important aspects in this process of 
change. It is also necessary to look into the question of terms of office for church 
workers, the period of service should be determined also in order to ensure new 
blood and vitality. 


We recommend to our churches that 


- the matter of democracy be taken seriously and that resource persons/ 
institutions be involved in the development of the churches; 


- youth should be involved in the planning of their own activities and in carrying 
them out, this challenges leadership styles of the youth leaders; 


- youth groups be encouraged to take active part in the democratization of their 
communities. In doing this they should cooperate with other community build- 
ing (youth) organizations; 


- youth should be included in decision-making bodies in the churches. 
NETWORKING IN AFRICA 


It is vital for the future development of the youth work that sub-regional networks 
in Africa are established and we recommend that one church/national youth body 
take the lead in planning for the establishment of the networks in each sub-region. 
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We resolved that South Africa (through the participant in our consultation) take the 
lead in Southern Africa; that Nigeria (LCCN) take the lead in West Africa; that 
Zaire take the lead in Central Africa. Eastern Africa is already established and for 
the time being chaired by Kenya. 


We recommend our churches to 


- suppor and encourage the youth in our efforts to build communion among 
African youth through these networks. 
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RECOMMANDATIONS DU COLLOQUE DES JEUNES 
LUTHERIENS AFRICAINS 
21-25 AVRIL 1992, LIMURU/KENYA 


Nous, les participants au colloque des Jeunes luthériens africains, nous nous 
engageons à veiller à ce que les recommandations suivantes soient mises en 
oeuvre: 


AUTONOMIE HOLISTIQUE 


Nous considérons qu'il est nécessaire d'acquérir une meilleure compréhension de 
ce que signifient nos racines africaines pour notre vie en tant que chrétiens en 
Afrique. L'introduction de la théologie africaine nous permettrait de mieux com- 
prendre ce que signifie le christianisme dans notre contexte. Cela permettrait 
également de dissiper quelques uns des mythes attribués au christianisme, c'est- 
a- dire de comprendre les éléments culturels qui influencent notre interprétation 
de l'Evangile. 


Nous recommandons à nos Eglises: 


- de faire appel aux spécialistes de la théologie africaine pour élaborer des 
programmes d'enseignement pour les séminaires théologiques; 


- de renforcer l'étude de la Bible à tous les niveaux des activités de l'Eglise, par 
exemple au cours de rassemblements de jeunes ou d'assemblées d'Eglise; 


- de développer l'autonomie économique sur la base de la théologie africaine et 
d'encourager l'instruction par des projets concrets pour les jeunes. 


DEVELOPPEMENT DES COMPETENCES DE DIRECTION (Leadership) 


Nous constatons qu'il est nécessaire de former les gens en vue des responsabi- 
lités inhérentes à un poste de direction et pour le développement des compé- 
tences de direction, et ceci, à tous les niveaux, car ceci est fondamental au 
bien-être et au développement des églises. 


Comment? Par des séminaires, des ateliers, des attributions de tâches, des re- 
cherches, des bourses. 


Nous recommandons à nos Eglises 


- de mettre en place des comités nationaux de formation pour coordonner la 
formation de la jeunesse. Pour cela, on devrait faire appel à des personnes ou 
des institutions compétentes, afin d'éviter de bloquer des ressources et pour 
ainsi garantir une meilleure gestion de ces ressources; 


- de mettre à la dispositions des jeunes des lignes directrices et des manuels 
de leadership; 


- d'offrir des bourses pour la formation des responsables et des programmes de 
developpement; 
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- de déceler les compétences potentielles pour le leadership et d'organiser des 
ateliers pour les développer. Une formation continue dans ce domaine devrait 
se faire par l’assignement de tâches; 


- d'adopter le principe d’un développement inclusif des compétences de direc- 
tion pour l’ensemble de l'Eglise, de ne pas limiter ce développement à la 
jeunesse mais de l’étendre à tous, ceux qui ont déjà des fonctions de direction 
et ceux qui en ont les capacités, femmes et laics inclus. 


RELATIONS AVEC L'ISLAM 


Nous reconnaissons la nécessité d'une meilleure information et connaissance sur 
l'islam à tous les niveaux de nos Eglises. 


Nous recommendons à nos Eglises 


- de mettre à la disposition des groupes de jeunes et des écoles du dimanche 
de la literature d’information sur l'Islam, afin que les jeunes sachent ce qu'est 
l'Islam, qu'ils soient conscientisés et qu'ainsi soient évités les préjugés. Ceci 
peut se faire par l'enseignement religieux existant et par les institutions spé- 
cialisées dans le domaine. Le secrétariat pour l'éducation chrétienne de la 
FLM pourrait aider à coordonner la production de ce matériel d'éducation, et 
le comité luthérien de coordination de l'Afrique orientale (EALCC) pourrait être 
le coordinateur régional lorsqu'il s'agit d'avoir recours à des consultants ou 
des institutions de la région; 


- de souligner clairement la dimension oecuménique par la coopération con- 
crete avec les autres Eglises chrétiennes dans ce domaine. Ceci devrait 
également se refléter au niveau du travail de jeunesse sur le plan local. 


LIBERTE ET DEMOCRATIE EN AFRIQUE 


Les Eglises peuvent et devraient jouer un rôle important dans la démocratisation 
des sociétés africaines. Pour cela, les Eglises devraient tout d'abord se démo- 
cratiser elles-mêmes. L'Eglise en tant que havre pour chacun devrait être un lieu 
de liberté et de démocratie, comme aussi un lieu où l'on apprend ce qu'est la 
démocratie et où on peut la vivre. Pour être crédible dans notre engagement en 
faveur de la démocratisation des sociétés, nous devons commencer par nous- 
mêmes, les Eglises. 


Cela se répercutera sur la manière dont la responsabilité est exercée de manière 
démocratique (décentralisation du pouvoir). Cela exige des changements dans le 
style de direction, dans les traditions et les structures. Des aspects importants de 
ce processus de changement sont la souplesse et la capacité de communiquer. II 
est également nécessaire de ré-examiner le problème du cahier des charges des 
collaborateurs d’Eglise et leur mandat de service, afin de garantir le renouvelle- 
ment et une meilleure vitalite. 


Nous recommandons a nos Eglises 


- de prendre au sérieux le probleme de la démocratie et d'avoir recours à des 
personnes et institutions compétentes pour son développement dans nos 
Eglises; 


- de faire appel aux jeunes pour élaborer le programme de leurs propres acti- 
vités et pour l'exécution de ces programmes; cela exige que soit ré-examiné le 
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Style de direction des responsables de jeunesse; 


- d'encourager des groupes de jeunes de participer activement a la démocrati- 
sation de leur communauté. Pour cela, ils devraient coopérer avec d'autres 
organisations de jeunes qui travaillent dans le même sens; 


- d'inclure la jeunesse dans les instances de prise de décision des Eglises. 


CONSTITUTION DE RESEAUX EN AFRIQUE 


Il est essentiel, pour le développement futur du travail de jeunesse de constituer 
des réseaux régionaux en Afrique, et nous recommandons qu'une organisation de 
jeunesse d'une Eglise ou d’un pays prenne l'initiative de creer de tels réseaux 
dans chacune des sous-régions. 


Nous recommandons que l'Afrique du Sud (par l'intermédiaire du participant de 
cette région à notre colloque) prenne l'initiative en Afrique australe; que le Nigeria 
(LCCN) la prenne en Afrique de l'Ouest; que le Zaire le fasse pour l'Afrique 
centrale. Un tel réseau existe déjà en Afrique orientale sous la direction du Kenya. 


Nous recommendons aux Eglises 


- de soutenir et d'encourager la jeunesse dans ses efforts de construire la 
communion parmi les jeunes africains grâce à de tels réseaux. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Il. RESURGENCE OF ISLAM: IMPLICATIONS FOR AFRICAN 
SPIRITUALITY AND DIALOGUE 


Ephraim C. Mandivenga 


Historical Background 


The first major penetration of Islam into the African continent was brought about by the 
military conquest of Egypt and North Africa by Muslim Arabs from 640 A.D. onwards. 
Since that historic conquest Egypt and North Africa have become at least 90 per cent 
Islamic. From 1050 to 1750 Islam spread steadily from the North Coast southward — 
through the trans-Saharan caravan trade —to the West Coast, and, additionally, south- 
ward to the East Coast. The spread from North Africa to West Africa brought Islam to 
coastal West Africa and to Nigeria. The expansion to East Africa was partly north-south 
along the coast —from Mogadishu, through Brava, Malindi, Mombasa, Kilwa, Sofala to as 
far south as Cape Correntes. It was also east-west: from the Indian Ocean and its littoral 
to the African hinterland, including Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Malawi and Mozambique. 
This spread may be attributed to the centuries-old peaceful sea trade that flourished in 
that part of the world. 


Islam was brought to Zimbabwe from the North by Malawians who came to work and to 
settle In that country. Most of these Muslim Malawians are Yao, Lomwe or Chewa from 
Nkhota-kota, Machinga, Mangochi and Cholo districts where Islam is still very strong 
today. The second largest single group of Muslims in Zimbabwe comprises Indo-Pakistanis 
who brought Islam from the East. They came to take advantage of the economic oppor- 
tunities created by the British colonialists. 


Two major migratory waves brought Islam to South Africa. The first was that of so-called 
Malays: these were slaves or servants of the Dutch who came in the 17th century. The 
majority of these Muslims —now designated Cape Muslims —were political exiles or refu- 
gees from the Indonesian archipelago. The second wave was that of Indians who came to 
work on the sugar plantations in Natal as indentured labourers. They were followed 
subsequently by their compatriots who, as passenger migrants, came with capital to make 
a living in South Africa as entrepreneurs. 


The expansion of Islam in Africa up to the 18th century was for the most part pre- 
colonial, and the only other religion that Islam encountered in the African interior was 
African Traditional Religion. 


For almost two centuries, since its implantation in Malawi in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, Islam has hardly made a major breakthrough into Southern Africa; one probable 
reason for this is that Christianity, with the support of colonialism, gained many converts 
in this region, thereby restricting Islamic expansion. Another credible reason is that the 
Muslims of Southern Africa —Indo-Pakistanis, Cape Muslims and Malawians —have kept to 
themselves more or less: they have not reached out to the local Africans who remain 
unexposed to Islam. An expert on the Islamic scene in South Africa, reports that “at the 
World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910, Dr. George Robson advocated 
a Christian ‘belt’ across sub-Saharan Africa as part of the strategy to halt the Southward 
advance of Islam” .1 


1 See G. Lubbe, "Islam in South Africa: Enemy or Ally?”, BICMURA, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
January 1985, 6. 
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Lubbe further submits that even though Islam has grown in Africa since the 19th century, 
it has not expanded sufficiently "to create a new thrust southward”.2 "Even in the wake 
of World Islamic resurgence and awakening”, Lubbe observes, "no evidence of new 
growth in North or Central African Islam has surfaced”.3 Muslim leaders across Africa 
regard the situation described above as disquieting. The Muslim majority of nearly 50 
million in the continent may be halved by the year 1990. It Is also estimated that the 
Christians may, If present trends are sustained, actually enjoy a majority of 37 million by 
the year 2000.4 


Islam and Christianity Since the Colonial Era 


Unlike Islam, Christianity arrived in Central, Eastern and Southern Africa, if not as part of 
colonialism, then at least in close association with it. There is ample evidence to support 
the contention that Christianity reached this region simultaneously with colonialism: 
Father Francisco Monclaro accompanied Barreto in a Portuguese expedition to colonise, 
what is now Mozambique, In the 16th century; Father Da Silveira came to the Mutapa 
Empire ahead of a contingent of Portuguese colonisers; Robert Moffat enhanced Rhodes’ 
mission to the Matabele by acting as interpreter. In the light of these realities, Africans, 
despite embracing Christianity, came to view It as the religion of the powerful, the faith of 
the oppressors. Moreover, although thousands of powerless Africans have since become 
Christians, Christianity remains the religion of the strong, especially In apartheid-ruled 
South Africa. Islam, in contrast, particularly in South Africa, came as the religion of the 
weak and the oppressed, as we have seen. I am referring here to the Cape Muslims who 
came as servants, slaves, convicts or exiles from Indonesia, along with the Dutch in the 
17th century. 


Despite the foregoing observations it ought to be realised that not all Christian 
missionaries contributed to the colonial stigma associated with Christianity today among 
African nationalists: Some preceded and some stoutly opposed colonialism and the atten- 
dant oppression of the underprivileged Africans; others even suffered imprisonment and 
deportation: Bishop Donald Lamont and Rev. Garfield Todd of Zimbabwe; Father Trevor 
Huddleston of South Africa and present-day Desmond Tutu and Allan Boesak also of that 
country. 


As colonialism advanced, Muslim leaders came to believe that Christian missionaries were 
being taken advantage of, consciously or unconsciously, by the imperialists who were 
well-disposed towards this religion. The response of the Muslims to the challenge of 
in-coming Christianity led to a significant resurgence of Islam. For instance, in order to 
counter Christian missionary education, which they regarded as Western and therefore 
secular, Muslims required their children not to attend mission schools, and insisted that 
their offsprings be educated at Qur’an schools, at the Mosque or Madrasa and in Muslim 
homes. Unfortunately this campaign kept Muslim youth backward since progress and 
education were associated with mission schools which were Western. Christians gained 
more converts by offering treasured education with one hand and their religion with the 
other. This-two edged weapon was effectively employed with minor variations in most 
British and French colonised countries in Africa. Muslims contemplated more effective 
strategies: having noticed a significant link between Christianity and the colonisation of 
East Africa, the Yao of Malawi used Islam as a centripetal force, as a way of resisting the 


2 Lubbe, op. cit., p. 6. 
3 Lubbe, op. cit., p. 7. 
4 See A. Bulbulia, "Islam in Africa", Al-Qalam, Vol. 4, No. 4, 1979, p. 5. 
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impending colonisation of their country by the British. They uncompromisingly insisted 
that their children undergo circumcision (jando) as an Islamic rite. Moreover, in order to 
improve and consolidate their lucrative relationship with their trade partners —the Swahill 
and the Arabs the Yao converted to Islam en masse, and this significantly boosted the 
Implantation of Islam in Malawi where it still enjoys the support of between 500,000 and 
| million. 


In Zimbabwe, some Islamic countries extended moral and material support to the African 
nationalists during the liberation war (1975 to 1979) in order to, inter alia, promote the 
future of Islam in independent Zimbabwe. Pakistan, Libya, Algeria and Egypt are cases in 
point. All these have since established embassies in Harare. 


As recently as 1984, in South Africa, Muslims took a doctrinal stance against apartheid. 
As the South African government was contemplating the introduction of a tricameral 
parliamentary system, the Cape Town Muslim News editorially commented thus: "For a 
Muslim now to take part in the racial tricameral parliament would be a betrayal of the 
heroic struggle of Tuan Guru, Sheikh Jusuf, Sheik Matura and other pioneers of Islam in 
this country.” 9 


The four historical figures cited here are important in the history of Islam in South Africa 
because they played a leading role in the fight for a just and human society. At the same 
time a Cape Town based Imam spelt out the doctrinal position of the Muslims vis-a-vis 
apartheld more explicitly: "Islam is anti-racial, supranational and a complete code of life. 
A Muslim does not look at the skin colour of another person and definitely does not look 
at the ethnic origin of other people. Since the so-called new deal... is clearly opposed to 
all tenets of Islam, it is therefore crystal clear that Muslims cannot have any part what- 
soever in any dealings with the South African Government.”6 


So it would seem, on account of the fact that the social and moral Philosophy of Islam 
could not be reconciled with apartheid, that the planned introduction of a tricameral 
parliament caused significant Islamic resurgence in South Africa. 


Islam, Christianity and African Traditional Religion 


Of the three religions of Africa listed here, African Traditional Religion is the oldest, 
particularly south of the Sahara. Thus, when both Christianity and Islam reached sub- 
Saharan Africa, they had to compete not only with each other, but also with resilient 
African Traditional Religion. How the three religions fared in this struggle for survival Is so 
important that it must be addressed forthwith. 


According to C.K. Omari,’ one factor affecting the success of Muslim or Christian 
missionaries is the method they use, that is, whether they adopt "accommodative" and 
“integrative” approaches to the traditional religions, or employed “encounter” and “con- 
frontation” methods. Omari points out that wherever accommodative and integrative 
methods are used, conversion (unsurprisingly) has a greater chance of success. He writes: 


5 See Muslim News, 1984, 20. 

6 See E. Davids, "Un-Islamic to Take Part in Racist Elections”, Muslim News, 1984, 
24:4, 1. 

7 CK. Omari, "Christian-Muslim Relations in Tanzania: The Socio-Political 
Dimension”, Journal of the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs, 5 (2), 1984, p. 
378. 
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"At the same time, some traditional beliefs and practices were allowed and incorporated 
into the new religion. For example, belief in supernatural forces, the wearing of charms, 
polygamous marriages ... became part of the way of life of the new Muslims. In this way 
the new adherents did not find it too strange to belong to the new religion."8 


On the other hand, wherever encounter and confrontation approaches are adopted, 
conversion has a limited chance of success. In Omari’s own words: "Some of those who 
were brought into the new religions, were expelled and forsaken by their families and 
relatives; parents and relatives could not tolerate that their sons and daughters followed 
new religions which were diametrically opposed to their traditional one.”9 


Analysing how Christlanity and Islam fare when confronted by African Traditional 
Religion, Ikenga-Metuh observes that among the Yoruba of Nigeria both Christianity and 
Islam at one time adopted confrontation and encounter methods: "They both condemned 
the belief systems of the Yoruba and used derogatory terms ... to describe the adherents 
and their religion.” 10 


Elsewhere, however, Ikenga-Metuh maintains that Islam employed more accommodative 
and integrative methods than confrontation and encounter ones. He writes: "Islam ad- 
mired certain cultural practices and even condoned them. For example, Islam allowed the 
practice of polygamy which was part of Yoruba life,” 11 


Additionally, Ikenga-Metuh submits that Christianity tended to use more confrontation 
and encounter approaches than accommodative and integrative ones. He reports: 
"Christianity In unmistakable terms, condemned all cultural practices, and even threw out 
of the Church converts that were not willing to send away all but one of their wives." 12 


lkenga-Metuh's last two observations, based on the Yoruba experience, are corroborated 
elsewhere in Africa. In Malawi, the case of the Yao confirms the capacity of Islam to adapt 
itself to local African culture: while the Sharia Law remains important to the Yao as 
Muslims, in matters concerning marriage, divorce and inheritance, they prefer traditional 
law and custom.13 


Among the Shona of Zimbabwe, Christianity had a limited success for as long as Christian 
missionaries failed to adapt their religion to the local culture sufficiently. Being inordinately 
conservative, the Christian missionaries discouraged converted African women from form- 
ing traditional songs with Christian themes, arguing that such songs would give rise to 
spirit possession. They maintained that only songs in the official hymn book were legiti- 
mate for church services. And, pursuant of this policy, they also banned the use of 
traditional religlous gestures (such as clapping of hands, ululating and drumming) In the 
church. Nonetheless, when they discovered that new independent African churches were 
gaining more converts than the main-stream mother churches —by assimilating some 
aspects of traditional culture during church services—the Christian missionaries rapidly 
began to adapt their religion to the local culture. As both mother churches and new 
independent movements became more accommodative towards African culture, 
Christlanity made major gains among the Shona, a trend which has been sustained ever 
since. 


8 Omari, op. cit., p. 378. 
9 Omari, op. cit., p. 379, 
10 E. Ikenga-Metuh, The Gods in Retreat (Enugu: Fourth Dimension Publishers, 


1985), p. 110. 
11 Ikenga-Metuh, op. cit., p. 113. 
12 Ibid. 


13 See J.N.D. Anderson, Islamic Law in Africa (London, 1954). 
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Possible Implications for African Spirituality and Dialogue 


According to G. Lubbe, Christian-Muslim relations can be successfully promoted and 
developed because of "a common basic world view, a common humanity and the 
common citlzenship which Christians and Muslims share with each other”. 14 


Put differently, we are all, including the Jews, sons of Abraham. In the first century of the 
Islamic era, when countries and whole regions were rapidly succumbing to the march of 
Arab arms, embracing the religion of the conqueror often meant the difference between 
life and death. Yet Christians and Jews in annexed territories were not required to 
become Muslims: they were not infidels; they were not unbelievers. They were and 
remain ahi al Kitab (people of the Book). This Islamic stance was in recognition of the 
fact that Christians and Jews own the same basic scriptures which are records of the same 
basic divine self-disclosures dating back to the time of Abraham. Furthermore, Muslims 
maintain that they are especially well-disposed towards Christians, partly because they 
gratefully remember how a Christian ruler of what was then Abyssinia magnanimously 
extended hospitality to Muslim refugees who had run away from persecution In Mecca 
before the Hijra (622 A.D.). These realities have led to the wide-spread claim that 
Muslims are more tolerant of Christians than the latter are tolerant of Muslims. This may 
be debatable. 5 


Despite the common history to which we have referred, numerous impediments and 
stumbling blocks continue to plague the development of Christian-Muslim relations and 
dialogue. It is to these that we must presently address ourselves. 


Delineating Christian-Muslim relations in South Africa, Lubbe observes that Christianity, 
because of its majority position, has caused its votaries to develop a certain attitude of 
arrogance. l5 Furthermore, Lubbe contends that "this attitude implies that Christians do 
not need Muslims or people of other religions, that they do not need to be aware of 
them, neither do they need to make room for them”.16 In support of his thesis, Lubbe 
cites the following evidence: 


1. Christians have unwittingly followed the government of this country in its claim that It 
rules a Christian country with a Christian constitution. 


2. When Christians speak about theology, they mean Christian theology. It would seem 
that it has never dawned upon Christian theologians in this country that there are existing 
theologies other than Christian theology. To make room for and consider Islamic 
theology has never occurred to them. 


3. Christians hold major meetings to discuss the ways in which they should act in the face 
of current problems. They also call for major National Days of Prayer and they compile 
Important documents in which the Christian view point, with regard to racism and apart- 
held is clearly outlined. It never seems to register that people of other religions would also 
want to participate in such Days of Prayer or the compilation of such documents. 


14 Lubbe, op. cit., p. 13. 
15 G. Lubbe, "Christians, Muslims and Liberation in South Africa”, Journal of 
Theology for Southern Africa, September 1986, No. 56, p. 32. 


16 Lubbe, op. cit., p. 32. 
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4, Another example of the hurt that Christians have caused people of other religions can 
be found in the Referendum conducted in 1984, to test the White electorate regarding a 
new constitution. During this campaign the participation of Indians and Coloured in the 
proposed constitution was hotly debated. It was drawn, mischievously and with ulterior 
motives, into a political debate. Ultra right wing politicians presented the participation of 
Muslims in a new dispensation as a threat to the Christian faith. What concerns us here is 
not the question of the relevance and validity of the Referendum and the matters with 
which it was concerned, but rather whether the dignity of people of other religions was 
respected. The flagrant disregard for that which others hold as holy and dear has not 
been adequately addressed by neither black nor white Christian leaders. 


5. Most recently, the publication of the Kairos Document came to represent a perpetua- 
tion of such “one-sided” actions. The feelings which are thus elicited from people of 
other faiths are clearly illustrated by the following Muslim response: "The Kairos theolo- 
gians have not understood the universal nature of what they have produced and so they 
offer it only to Christians. Their inability to do so does not stem from a "Christian 
humility’ or a fear that adherents of other faiths may reject it. It comes from a deep- 
rooted Christian (European) arrogance that leads to indifference to the possible contribu- 
tion of their adherents to the creation of a just society." 17 


We have quoted from Esack at length because the points raised seem to bring out clearly 
the character of the sort of attitudes which can seriously impede the development of 
healthy Christian-Muslim relations and the achievement of a mutually beneficial dialogue. 
The concerns of the Muslims instanced above also reveal the sort of pitfalls that can 
hamper the realisation of an African spirituality. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, it should be realised that Muslims too are not without their 
own foibles which, if not eradicated, can significantly endanger the achievement of inter- 
religious dialogue. Lubbe observes that in South Africa Muslims have a propensity to 
become an "in group”, closed to outsiders.18 He goes on to point out that some 
Muslims have to some extent succumbed to rather heavy emphasis (due to political 
policies) which is placed on ethnicity and culture in the country. They appear to have 
become obsessed with the preservation of their own cultural and ethnic identities, thereby 
preventing outsiders from making meaningful contact. The Muslims “have maintained 
such a low profile that their influence has become fairly limited” .19 


Another writer, Parker, submits that Muslims are "preoccupied with reminiscing over the 
past glory of Islamic history rather than looking at the social and economic causes of 
some of the problems and how Muslims can realistically contribute to at least alleviating 
them” .20 


It cannot be overemphasised that what has been submitted above in criticism of both 
Christians and Muslims in South Africa, applies, mutatis mutandis, to Botswana, Zambia, 
Malawi and Zimbabwe, and probably to other African countries where Christlans enjoy a 
significant majority. What we have submitted in criticism of both Christians and Muslims 
serves to show that both camps have much to learn before genuine inter-religious 


17 See F. Esack, "A Muslim Perspective on the Kairos Document”, Newsletter, World 
Conference on Religion and Peace, South African Chapter, (1986) 3, 1:2. 


18 Lubbe, op. cit., p. 33. 

19 Lubbe, ibid. 

20 See M. Parker, "South Africa: Apartheid and the Muslims”, Arabia, Vol. 4, No. 45, 
pp. 42-48. 
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dialogue can get off the ground. One way of promoting Christian-Muslim relations is a 
resolute determination to outgrow certain spiritually unhealthy attitudes. For instance, 
Muslims should shun viewing political, social and economic difficulties of the region as 
"Muslim problems” which require Muslim approaches and Muslim solutions.2! Christians, 
on the other hand, should cease regarding Muslims “as being blood-thirsty people who 
are forever ready to wage a holy war” 2 


Christians can only benefit from discovering some of the reasons why Africans turn to 
Islam, especially in countries where they are greatly oppressed by Christian whites. It has 
been apparent that in South Africa some Africans embrace Islam because in Allah they 
have rediscovered the original God of Africa; conversion to Islam has been triggered by 
negative experiences with Christianity, such as being barred from attending a segregated 
church service, derogatory remarks about African culture, etc. Christlanity is seen as the 
faith of the oppressors who perpetrate apartheid in the name of God.23 Describing the 
challenge Muslims pose to Christians in South Africa, Lubbe writes: "If Muslims assert that 
the God of Islam is the God of Africa, it is a clear hint at the unacceptable doctrine of the 
Trinity in Christianity. A valid question which then faces the Christian church Is how well 
have we succeeded in translating this and other key doctrines of our faith into audible and 
livable terms in the context of Africa.” 24 


It is well known that in recent times in India hundreds of low-caste people embraced Islam 
in order to escape the restrictlons of the caste system, for all are equal before Allah. Not 
even Muhammad may intercede for an individual Muslim. In 1981, thousands of low-caste 
Indians in Tamil Nadu embraced Islam. Such conversions may be regarded as "conversion 
as a social protest”.25 Drawing a parallel between the events in Tamil Nadu and what is 
happening in South Africa today, Lubbe writes: "What happened in Tamil Nadu ... is in 
fact, happening in South Africa. Blacks are embracing Islam precisely as a protest against 
what they perceive as a racist and oppressive Christianity from which they feel themselves 
excluded ... Islam’s well-defined political content, founded upon a social justice that 
advocates human dignity, equality and freedom, is the antithesis of apartheid.” 26 


Nevertheless, Islam ought to adapt itself sufficiently to African realities tf it is to be more 
relevant and attractive to the African masses. In the words of Lubbe: “Islam will be 
challenged to adopt a more African outlook, not in terms of worship or structure, but in 
terms of involvement in and sympathy with the struggle for liberation.” 27 


So it would seem, for the sake of inter-religious dialogue and the creation of a multi-faith 
African spirituality, it is incumbent upon Muslims not only to forego their cultural identity, 
but also to pursue an outward-looking policy whose hallmark is a preparedness to reach 
out to the African masses and to Europeans, taking Islam to them. White Christians, for 
their part, should regard Muslims as religious brothers and sisters, not complete strangers 
from the Orient. Not infrequently we hear the adage: Strangers may be friends we do not 
know. 


21 Lubbe, op. cit., p. 33. 

22 Lubbe, ibid. 

23 G. Lubbe, “Islam in South Africa: Enemy or Ally?", BICMURA, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
January 1985, p. 10. 

24 Lubbe, ibid. 

25 See P.A. Augustine, "Conversion as Social Protest", Religion and Society, Vol. 
28, No. 4, 1981, p. 51. 

26 Lubbe, op. cit., p. 11. 

27 Lubbe, ibid. 
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In these various ways Christians and Muslims can, given self-sacrifice and give-and-take on 
both sides, achieve genuine inter-faith dialogue and forge tripartite African spirituality 
reflecting our triple heritage. 
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